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November Memories 

This is just a word of appreciation for the 
reading list in the current issue of HIS. 
I often lend or give away my copy of the 
magazine to my friends, so that they also 
might profit by it. But I’m certainly going 
to hold on to the November HIS! 
Chicago, Illinois Fannie Gitlin 


+ + + 


That Mustard Seed 

I was very pleased to see that you had in 
your October issue the story of the “The 
Mustard Seed.” I had heard the story sev- 
eral years ago, and had received a great 
blessing from it both in my personal life 
and in my work as a Sunday School teacher. 
I had, however, forgotten many of the de- 


REPERCUSSIONS 






FROM 


tails, and on second, third, and fourth read- 
ings, I have still been able to get a real 
blessing from it. 


Champaign, Illinois Winifred Moehle 


+ + + 


HIS for Frosh 

The October issue of HIS arrived during 
my vacation at home. The first two articles, 
“Good Luck, Frosh” and “Run Your 
School,” struck me as being especially vital. 
In my opinion, every incoming freshman 
college student who is a Christian should 
be presented with a copy of the first ar- 
ticle. Many are the students who have never 
before been away from their circle of Chris- 
tian influence. So often, they are led astray 
by fellow students and professors whose 
ideas are considered as unquestioned truths. 
If these unsuspecting young Christians 
could read this article, it would supply a 
note of warning. 

It would do well for Christians already 
in college to read the article by Thelma 
Ramsey. Few Christians realize the influ- 
ence that each one of them has on non- 
Christians. If a Christian has the ability to 
hold an important position in the college 
student government, he should take the job, 
do his best at it, and live an open Christian 
life of witness for his Lord. 

New Haven, Conn. Althea G. Hanson 


+ + * 


First Rate Authors 

A friend of mine first drew my attention 
to HIS when an extract from a letter that 
I had written to him appeared in a recent 
edition. Since then I have borrowed as 
many back numbers as possible, and have 
enjoyed them so much that I wish to be- 
come a regular subscriber. 

You are to be congratulated on the wide 
range that the articles cover, and the really 
first rate people who write them. You are 
obviously enthusiastic about the work of 
C. S. Lewis, and so am I, so it has been 
pleasing to note that several of his books 
were given an excellent review in HIS. 
Military Hospital, Marjorie Illingworth 
Australian Red Cross 
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Christian students must constantly guard against dishonesties that seem minor! 


Do you live what you preach? 


By Jane Mac Murray 


FE UNDAMENTALISTS are not strong on 
ethics anyway.” 

And he was serious. He knew me as 
a fundamentalist and yet thought this 
such an obvious truth that I must ac- 
knowledge it without pique—or even 
comment. 

He had just told me of a fundamen- 
talist who, in a crowded college town, 
had rented a $25 apartment for herself 
and then sublet two rooms of it for $75. 
He was not particularly surprised. 

The evangelical’s job is to tell others 
of the Way of Life; every born-again 
one must be voluble for his Lord. But 
every voluble one must live a life that 
matches his talk. It’s common knowl- 
edge that the minute one begins to 
talk about sin his life becomes the sub- 
ject of minute scrutiny. And it’s a seri- 
ous thought—but true—that many 
have been near the Kingdom but have 
turned aside because a Christian’s life 
wasn’t exemplary. They were look- 
ing for something that would work a 
miracle in their lives—make them 
better people. And they decided, from 
the life of one who had Him, that Jesus 
wasn’t what they were after. 

Don’t object to being studied by 
those around you. Don’t say it’s none 





of their business. Once having accept- 
ed Jesus Christ as your personal Sav- 
iour, you have committed yourself to 
living a publicized life, one that can 
be “known and read of all men.” 

The thing is, fundamentalists are 
so determined not to give the impres- 
sion that one is saved by works that 
their works are often the kind that 
no one would expect to win salvation! 
The worldling, depending on his good 
works to save him, is often very care- 
ful about his ethics. After all, just as 
the “proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” the proof of salvation is in 
the living. The ungodly with better 
ethics than the saved when the Scrip- 
ture says, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them”! “My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be.” 

It’s high time we checked up on our 
fruits and got out a spiritual flit gun. 
It’s high time we quit rationalizing 
and saw our ethics as God sees them, 
got ashamed, and did something. 

How about that book review that 
you wrote when you hadn’t read the 
book? Of course the professor didn’t 
ask if you’d read it, but your writing 
the review was just as much a lie as 
if you’d sworn on a stack of Bibles 













































that you had. Or maybe you read the 
first and last chapters and a few in 
between. Did that make rationalizing 
easier? 

How about that reference book you 
piled up with your books and walked 
out of the library with? Certainly you 
knew that reference books don’t cir- 
culate, that removing one from the 
reference room is unethical, dishonest, 
cheating. 

Then you remember that time when 
you were writing a term paper and 
found it so easy to copy material with- 
out giving credit. Did you try to reason 
that stealing ideas is not so heinous 
as stealing things? 

Or maybe you put quotation marks 
around the words but forgot to take 
down the page number. So you made 
it up to complete your footnote. 

Of course you’re lucky to live in a 
house where the housemother doesn’t 
check on when you come in. Some ad- 
vantage to being an upper classman, 
you figure. But, remember, God knows 
what the catalog says is the hour for 
being in. And somehow He doesn’t 
much care whether you think the rule 
unreasonable or not, as long as you’re 
attending that school. 

How about that gum you stuck un- 
der the counter when you had a coke 
—or dropped into the drinking foun- 
tain? Or aren’t you expected to be as 
good a citizen as a worldling who 
wouldn’t think of doing such a nasty 
trick? 

And about that soap and toothpaste 
you've been borrowing from your 
roommate? Maybe he wouldn’t care 
if he knew, but it’s funny how you dig 
out your own—from its unhandy cor- 
ner—if he happens to be around. 

And that book on the reserve shelf 
that everybody needed at the last min- 
ute. Who told you it was honorable to 


use it another hour, just because you 
got back from dinner early, when 
you'd had it during the afternoon? So 
there isn’t any library rule against 
such unkindness. How about the Gold- 
en Rule? 

You don’t really think it’s ethical 
to mark library books—even if you 
plan to erase it later—do you? If all 
the worldlings acted just as you, where 
would the public library be? 

Usually you wouldn’t read anybody 
else’s mail. But when you feared your 
roommate was going too fast for his 
own good, you really needed to know 
what that letter said. At least that was 
the way you rationalized about a low, 
sneaking trick. 





How about your special trick of get- 
ting a good spot in lines? Of course it 
may seem pretty cute when you find a 
friend up at the front and chat until 
he suggests letting you in in front of 
him. But the Lord, who sees a sparrow 
fall, knows whose turn it is and whose 
ethics are not up to His standards. 

Maybe any professor that gives the 
same test to his Tuesday class as he 
gives to his Monday one is a fool of 
first water. And maybe you didn’t ask 


‘anybody from the Monday section to 


give you information about it. And 
maybe your friend is so dumb that the 
inside dope he gave wasn’t of much 
value. But just the same, the testimony 
would have been a lot better if you’d 
walked out when they started talking 
about that Monday test. 

Now maybe these aren’t the unethi- 
cal things you do. Please don’t ration- 
alize that you must be pretty ethical 
per se. Yours are probably worse. 

How about getting together with 
the Lord and having a little check-up 
to be sure that, in your ethics, “Old 
things are passed away and . all 
things are become new.” 


NS 


His, December, 1946 
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. HANDEL AND THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS 

da 

itil 

of By E. Marcarer CLarKson 

ow | TN ALMost every good-sized town or proceeds to relieve needy children 

ose | | city in the civilized world, the and the inmates of debtors’ prisons. 
community choir will sing part or all Popular acclaim demanded a repeat 

ae of Handel’s The Messiah again this performance almost at once. 

he | Christmas. And people in places too In March, 1743, The Messiah was 

of remote to boast a sufficiently skilled given its English premiére before the 

wile choir or soloists will hear The Mes- Court at Covent Garden. So over- 

ji. siah’s message by radio. powered was George the Second by 

nd | Musicians and common folks alike the grandeur of the music portraying 

he | Will gather to play, to sing, and to the King of kings, that he sprang to 

on listen to this best-known of all ora- his feet in reverent acclaim at the 

ny torios. opening bars of the Hallelujah 

vd What is The Messiah, and what can Chorus. Hence the modern custom. 

ng | it mean to those who know Jesus Christ Handel was born in Halle, Saxony, 
as Saviour and Lord? in 1685, the year which saw the birth 

a. It was written by George Frederick of his great contemporary Johann 


Handel in London between August 22 
and September 14, 1741. It was first 
presented in Fishamble Street Music 
Hall, Dublin, on April 13, 1742, under 


Sebastian Bach. Here in the Lutheran 
atmosphere of Protestant North Ger- 
many the musician became so thor- 
oughly familiar with the Scriptures 


th er 

the direction of the composer. Ladies that years later he was able to say, 
u 6 i : 
ld were requested to refrain from wear- “I am a good Christian, and I know 


all 


ing hoops and gentlemen to leave 
their swords at home, in order that a 
capacity audience might swell the 


my Bible well.” Although he was a 
favorite of kings and courtiers and a 
theatrical rather than a church musi- 













cian, in writing sacred music Handel 
dealt with that which he knew, be- 
lieved, and loved. 

In 1710, after a varied musical 
career on the Continent, Handel 
moved to London, was naturalized, 
and became Court Musician. Al- 
though one of the great keyboard per- 
formers of all time, he spent the 
greater part of his life writing and 
producing some 42 operas and count- 
less sonatas, concertos, oratorios, and 
incidental compositions, most of them 
great music in their own right, But 
not thus was he to lay his greatest 
claim to fame. It is his imperishable 
Messiah that has become his greatest 
legacy to posterity. 

The text of The Messiah was com- 
piled Handel’s 
friend and frequent librettist Thomas 
Jennens, 
clergyman, Poole, made most of the 
Whether by 
cleric, certain it is that the Scripture 


from Scripture’ by 


though probably Jennens’ 


selections. librettist or 
verses are magnificently chosen, And 
The Messiah is more than a work of 
art; it is a spiritual message. 

In Part 1 forth the 
promise of the Redeemer, the story of 
His birth, and the proclamation of His 


we have set 


mission of healing and comfort. ‘““Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye My people, saith 
your God .. . her iniquity is pardoned” 
...Every valley shall be exalted and 
every mountain and hill made low, 
the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain”...‘And the glory of 
the shall be revealed”’.. .““For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a Son 


Lord 


is given, and the government shall be 
upon His shoulder”... .“‘He shall feed 
His flock like a shepherd, and He shall 
gather the lambs with His arm”... 
“Come unto Him, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and He will give you 


4 


rest and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

Part 2 deals with the passion, resur- 
rection and ascension of the Saviour. 
the preaching of His Gospel, the dis- 
comfiture of the heathen, and_ the 
establishment of His Kingdom on 
earth. We “behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world” 

.‘despised and rejected of men, a 
Man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief”. . .“‘wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities” 

“and with His stripes are 
healed.” Then we see the Risen Christ 
as “the King of Glory”... .“gone up on 
high”... the who “gave the 
Word” whose “sound is gone out into 
all the lands”: until at last He is 
acknowledged Lord of all and we hear 
the nations’ thundering cry of “Halle- 
lujah! For the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth! The kingdom of this world 
is become the kingdom of our Lord. 
and of His Christ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever, King of kings and 
Lord of lords, Hallelujah!” 

Part 3 expresses the calm joy of the 
Christian as he affirms his belief in the 
resurrection of the body, the triumph 
of the redeemed, and the glory of 
heaven. “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth”...‘As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive”...““We shall not 
all sleep... but shall all be 
changed”. . .“‘For trumpet shall 
be raised 


we 


Lord 


we 
the 
sound, and the dead shall 
incorruptible”. ..“O death, 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?”...“Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, and hath redeemed us to 
God by His blood”.. .“Blessing and 
honor, glory and power be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne and unto 
.. Amen.” 


where is 


the Lamb for ever and ever. 
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| this mighty drama of human redemp- 


composing Messiah, and who can say 


| Peace.” 


What words can describe the artis- 
try with which Handel has clothed 


tion in music? No one who has learned 
to love these holy words in their musi- 
cal setting can ever think of them 
did think I all 
heaven opened before me, and the 
great God Himself!” declared Handel 


when speaking of his experience in 


otherwise. “I saw 


that he did not? 

The music begins with an overture, 
gloomy and austere, as though depict- 
ing the world plunged in sin and 
despair. Yet even here is a note of 
hope, though the promise of redemp- 
tion is yet unspoken. Then the golden 
tenor notes of “Comfort ye” pierce the 
gloom. The text is sung by solo voices 
interspersed with choral numbers of 
such magnitude and majesty as to be 
as indescribable as they are unforget- 
table. Surely the music of heaven it- 
self, though as the voice of many 
waters, can hold little more of breath- 
less wonder than the thundering of 
“His Name shall be called—Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Our earth-bound minds can 
scarcely conceive of anything more 
exquisitely tender than the gentle 
“Come unto Him”; more infinitely 
sorrowful than the lonely “He was de- 


\Musician, Teacher, Author... 


Miss Margaret Clarkson, until recently 
editor of CREDO, organ of the Teachers’ 
Christian Fellowship of Canada, is a 
Toronto public school teacher who is spend- 
ing her spare time writing a book on the 
appreciation of sacred music. As she puts 


lit. “In the realm of sacred music there is 
much blessing to be found of which the 


average Christian knows very little, largely 
because no Christian musician has ever 
pointed it out to him.” It seems that this is 
Miss Clarkson’s job. 


spised”; more calmly triumphant than 
the serene “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” And I think the angels of God 
must sometimes bend low to join the 
mortal chorus singing ‘““Worthy is the 
Lamb” and “Hallelujah!” 

And what can The Messiah mean 
to the Christian? As a work of art, it 
is of the first rank; as a source of inspi- 
ration and a means of worship, it is 
unexcelled. Make a thorough study 
of the words of text; then get to know 
the music. If possible, hear The Mes- 
siah sung by a great choir this Christ- 
mas, Ask the Lord to reveal Himself 
to you through the music; and bow in 
prayer when you enter the concert 
hall as though you were in church. Do 
not expect to grasp all the joy and 
blessing that The Messiah affords at 
one hearing. But begin now, and 
go to hear it season after season. Each 
time you will find new heights of 
ecstasy and depths of devotion. 

Perhaps you can start collecting 
recordings of The Messiah. In this way 
you can become thoroughly familiar 
with the parts you love best, expand- 
ing them until you have learned to 
love every note and word. Novello’s 
complete score may be purchased very 
inexpensively; learn to follow it, to 
play or sing it. The more knowledge 
you bring with you, the more you will 
be enabled to worship Christ through 
this piece of sacred art. 

Throughout the world, Christian 
and atheist, Jew and Gentile alike 
gather at Christmas to honor the Son 
of God by partaking in the perform- 
ance of The Messiah. But all too fre- 
quently, we who really love Him, 
while knowing the latest Gospel songs 
and choruses, have no inclination to 
become acquainted with this masterly 
tribute to the Messiah whom we serve! 
Who should know and love this music 
more than we? 





Students to consider mission needs | 


Fytne Convention for Missionary 

Advance to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto December 27 to 
January 2 is potentially the biggest 
event in the history of the Student For- 
eign Missions Fellowship and_ the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
and may mark a distinct forward step 
in the history of the Christian church. 
Just as the first international student 
conference held at Mt. Hermon, Mass- 
achusetts, some sixty years ago marked 
the beginning of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement under which thou- 
sands enlisted for foreign missionary 
service, this Convention can, under 
God, be the fuse that will set off a 
great New missionary awakening in 
the student world. 

Never before in the history of the 
SFMF and the IVCF has there been 
such a gathering of missionary leaders 
and keen, evangelical, missionary- 
minded students, Mission boards are 
gladly responding to the invitation to 
send representatives to the Convention. 
Many chapters are planning to send 
official delegates, and the 
from individual students has been en- 
thusiastic. 

If you are now a student or have 
recently completed your education and 
are seriously considering going to the 
mission field, come to this Convention. 


response 
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Missionary convention scheduled for Toronto, December 27 to January 2 





Or, perhaps, you are not certain of the 
Lord’s leading for your life...this Con- 
vention may crystallize your think- 
ing and in the atmosphere of prayer 
and Christian fellowship you may find 
the answer to your uncertainty. 

If the Lord has already called you to 
the foreign field, but you are not cer- 
tain of the country or the exact type 
of work, you will have an opportunity 
to learn more about the various mis- 
sion fields and branches of missionary 
service. : 

But all, your missionary 
vision will be sharpened and your 
zeal quickened as you consider with 
other students and with veteran mis- 
sionaries the needs of the world and 
your responsibility in meeting these 
needs. 

The program is being left open 
enough to allow the Holy Spirit to 
work freely and to permit personal 
contact between students and mission- 
ary leaders and staff members; there 
will be opportunity for interviews to 
discuss individual needs and problems. 

The following tentative program 
emphasizes the theme of the Conven- 
tion and provides for discussion groups 
covering particular fields and branches 
of missionary service. ; 


above 


Friday, December 27—‘‘The 
Evangelical Missions” by Dr. 


‘Why’ of 
Harold J. 
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Ockenga, pastor of Park Street Church, 
Boston. This will be the key-note address, 
emphasizing the reason for this convention. 
Saturday, December 28—‘‘The ‘What’ of 
Evangelical Missions” by Dr. Samuel 
Zwemer, editor of the Moslem World and 
veteran missionary, giving a scholarly pre- 
sentation of the essentials of the missionary 
message. 

Sunday, December 29—“Student Revival 
in China” by Calvin Chao, General Secre- 
tary of the China Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. This will be a public meeting 
in Convocation Hall on the University of 
Toronto campus. 

Sunday evening, Mr. L. E. Maxwell, 
President of Prairie Bible Institute, will 
speak on “The ‘How’ of Evangelical Mis- 
sions,” a message on the power of the Holy 
Spirit in completing the commission of 
Christ. 

Monday, December 30—Mr. Calvin Chao’s 
subject has not yet been announced. 
Tuesday, December 31—‘“The Challenge 
of Completing Christ’s Commission” by Dr. 
Robert C. McQuilkin, President of Colum- 
bia Bible College. 

This evening meeting will be followed 
by a watch-night prayer meeting. 
Wednesday, January 1—The evening meet- 
ing on New Year’s Day will be given over 
to a series of brief messages from mission- 
aries attending the Convention, testimonies 
from students, and a challenge to “Com 
plete Christ’s Commission on the Campus.” 

Other speakers and leaders expected 
include Miss Irene Webster-Smith, 
former IVCF staff member in the 
United States, now on her way back 
to Japan where she expects to do stu- 
dent work; Bakht Singh, converted 
from the Sikh religion of India, soon 
to continue his evangelistic work 
there; and Dr. Hotchkiss of Africa. 

In addition to these evening meet- 
ings there will be devotional messages 
each morning and discussion groups 
and informative addresses throughout 
the day. Individual conferences will 
be conducted on some twenty geo- 


















































graphical divisions of the mussiun 
field; and specialized branches of muis- 
sionary service such as medicine, lin- 
guistics, education, and the non-pro- 
fessional missionary will be discussed. 

All of Tuesday afternoon will be 
free for organized sports including ski- 
ing, hiking, tobogganing and skating. 

Further information about the con- 
vention and registration cards can be 
obtained by writing to Convention for 
Missionary Advance, 30 St. Mary 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, 
and also by inquiring from your local 
IVFC staff member. 

Train service to Toronto is frequern 
and convenient, and buses can be used 
from some cities. Many students will 
gather together a carload from their 
own campuses or others in their area 
and drive to the Convention. 

A two-dollar registration fee should 
accompany application, and this will 
be returned if the registration cannot 
be accepted. (The Convention is lim- 
ited to 300 men and 200 women.) 


Winnipeg... . 


gelistic work. 


largest chapter. 





the Moslems of China, 


these days is the 


BAKHT SINGH 

Evangelist 

Born a Sikh, Bakht Singh 
was born again a Christian 
while studying engineering in 
will soon return 
to India to continue his evan- 


DR. ROBERT C. McQUILKIN 
Educator 

Renowned youth leader Dr. 
Robert C. McQuilkin has been 
president for nearly a quarter 
of a century of Columbia Bible 
College, which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of sponsoring F.M.F.'s 


DR. SAMUEL ZWEMER 
Editor 
Veteran missionary among 


Dr. 


Samuel Zwemer's chief interest 
Moslem 
World, of which he is editor, 


The cost of the Convention, in addi- 


tion to the registration fee, is $18.00 
for the full period, To make certain 
that their campuses are represented, 
some chapters are making it a group 
project to share the expenses of their 
delegates. One church in Michigan is 
sending a student delegate—which is 
a good idea for other churches. Some 
parents may welcome this Convention 
as a solution to their Christmas gift 
problem for this year! 

For most of the delegates the Con- 
vention will mean a very real sacri- 
fice in time, money, and effort... but 
it also may mean the greatest expe- 
rience of a lifetime. 

If you cannot attend the Convention 
yourself, pray for those who will be 
going. The key to the success of the 
Convention, and to the great mission- 
ary advance that must take place if 
we are to fulfill the Lord’s commission. 
is prayer—individual prayer and 
prayer in chapter meetings and church 
groups. 


Some specific requests that have 
been suggested are as follows: 

1. Pray that students in the United 
States and Canada may make prayer- 
ful, self-sacrificing, persevering efforts 
to be adequately represented at the 
Convention. 

2. Pray that all delegates may come 
to Toronto in the spirit of prayer and 
expectation—expecting great 
from God. 

3. Pray that all speakers may come 
to the Convention with a vivid realiza- 
tion of the vast strategic importance of 
the gathering and with messages from 
the Lord. 

4. Pray that all the plans for the 
Convention as well as the program it- 
self may be under the leadership of 
the Holy Spirit and that its influence 
may be felt in schools and churches 
across the country, and that it may be 
the beginning of a great missionary 
advance to complete the commission 
of Christ to “preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 


things 


Korean Christians én Need 


Food, new and used clothing, and medicine (especially sulfadiazine and quinine 





sulfate) are desperately needed by Christians in Korea. Those who can cooperate in 
supplying the need are earnestly urged to do so. Packages may weigh as much as eleven 
pounds, and should be wrapped and tied securely. Each package should contain a post- 
office tag (made out in duplicate), stating the contents as relief materials, which may be 
distributed by the Red Cross, should they be lost or damaged. Money should not be sent, 
as goods are not available, and prices are six times as high as in normal times. , 

Packages should be addressed to Mrs. Minsoo Pai, ABC Bakery, No 8-2 Jungmok, 
Chongno, Seoul, Korea. Packages weighing as much as seventy pounds may be sent by 
writing to Minsoo Pai for a request. Mr. Pai is a native pastor who studied at Princeton 
Seminary until a year ago, when he returned to Korea as part of the Army Occupation 
Forces. His address is as follows: 96 M.G. Hq. & H., Mil., Govt. Group, A.P.O. No. 6, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. Air mail letters to Mr. Pai cost six cents and 
arrive in about two weeks. 

Money for medicines and dressings may be sent to Dr. Earl A. Loomis, Jr.. 1129 
S. Negley. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Protestants claim to use the Bible as their guide book, but do they? 


THE CHRISTIAN’S 


SUPREME AUTHORITY 


By Frank T. Woopwarp 


HY vO You believe as you do? 
W Millions of pagan young people 
have frankly faced the problem of a 
supreme and unchanging standard, 
have rejected the word of the Church, 
and have supplied an answer for 
themselves. 

Some have chosen to serve power, 
race, collective security, or a popular 
demagogue. More have decided to be 
laws unto themselves, scoffing at or 
ignoring the possibility of eternal 
truth. 

You too must choose some authority 
for your own thought and life. Indeed, 
you speak and act now on the basis 
of some already chosen authority. Is 
it conscience? Duty? Law? 

Historically, the Christian Church 
acknowledges her supreme authority 
to be God alone in the Person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, revealed in the 
Scriptures and in the traditions of the 
Church. Protestants exalt the Scrip- 
ture as the infallible rule of faith and 
morals, inerrant as interpreted by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The 
Eastern Orthodox Church gives prece- 
dence to tradition and the findings of 
its ecclesiastical councils. Stressing 
the spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Church, they de-emphasize the testi- 


mony of the Bible. Roman Catholics 
further displace the Scriptures by giv- 
ing authority to Scripture and church 
tradition only as they are interpreted 
by the Pope. 

To these I should add a fourth group 
under the Christian name, This is the 
growing band of nominal Protestants 
led by humanistic scholars who, by 
one method or another, discredit the 
authority of the Bible. While retain- 
ing the name of Christian, they reject 
the Lordship of Christ. The individual 
is left as the sole judge of all things. 

Then there are others of us who, 
though we protest that our ultimate 
authority is Jesus Christ as revealed in 
Scripture, insist that He suit our tastes. 
We have decided that certain ideas are 
His ideas and we read those ideas into 
the Scripture. We make Christ con- 
form to our theologies, our moral 
standards, our terminologies. We pour 
Him into the mold of our favorite 
Bible teacher; we receive Him from 
the hands of our inspired evangelist. 
Under our handling the Bible no long- 
er speaks for itself, but becomes a set 
of proof-texts to substantiate our own 
views and to divide us from other 
Christians. Instead of frankly facing 
our Scriptural difficulties, we choose 
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the explanation which brings them 
into harmony with our other beliefs. 
All along the line we stretch the Scrip- 
tures into rigid agreement with our 
millennial, predestinarian, Arminian, 
dispensational, or anti-dispensational 
doctrines while we discard or explain 
aWay opposing texts. 

And thus we stand guilty of the 
very sin for which we castigate the 
Modernists: we make ourselves super- 
ior to the Scriptures and twist them 
to please ourselves. 

The Church of Jesus Christ must 
learn anew that He is Lord. The steps 
that will lead us into His will are 
three: 

1) Find out what Christ says 
through the Bible. Approaching the 
Scriptures humbly, laying aside all 
preconceived notions, using every crit- 
ical help available, let us study each 
book for its own message. What the 
Bible says about one situation may not 
be directly applicable to ours: let us 
avoid isolating verses from their con- 
text. We will be helped by reading 
from commentators and theologians 
against whom we have been warned. 
They are often the very ones who 
challenge and_ stimulate realistic 
thinking about our own positions. 
Don’t be an ostrich! The Reformers 
would say to this generation as to their 
own, “Test every dogma and moral 
attitude by the unfettered Word as 
you study it under the authority, not 
of men but of the Holy Spirit. ‘Hear 
ye Him!’” 

2) Obey the Word as well as believe 
it. Christ would have the minister 
think less of his admirers than of his 
Master. Christ would claim the entire 
person, not merely his religious moods. 
Christ would have more reliance on 
the power and guidance of God and 
less on personal popularity and “orth- 


odoxy.” Obedience may take us where 
we do not wish to go—even into con- 
flict with our own pious friends. It 
may temper our admiration for our 
chosen oracle of truth in the pulpit. 


3) Let the world see what the Lord- 
ship of Christ really means. We are 
responsible to obey God, and to bring 
men into submission to Him. There 
can be no spiritual isolationists. In- 
stead of scoffing at scientific, theologi- 
cal, and philosophical scholars, we 
must surpass their best efforts. Instead 
of going by on the other side to keep 
our skirts clean, we must deal effec- 
tively with moral and social problems. 
Does the Bible have no solution to 
broken homes, unemployment, labor 
strife, racial discrimination, crooked 
politics, and teen-age crime? How 
long will the Christian student be 
dismissed as an irrelevant fanatic, a 
“holy Joe”? Let us no longer comfort 
ourselves with the old bromides that 
we are being martyrs for Christ’s sake, 
that the world cannot understand our 
deep spiritual experience. Jesus could 
always point the incredulous throng 
to the works which manifested His 
power. It is our privilege to show our 
love for Him in the “greater works” 
which He promised, The world will 
more readily recognize the Master of 
the universe when we become chan- 
nels of His power. 

The Christian who knows His ulti- 
mate authority and serves Him be- 
comes one of a small, unfrightened 
band that enters hopefully into the 
real problems of our age. He rests in 
the One who has all authority in 
heaven and in earth. He has the incen- 
tive to stir the apathetic Church. He 
has the answer to satisfy the disillu- 
sioned heathendom in which we live. 
Jesus Christ, the living Word of God, 
is King of kings and Lord of lords. 
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Is Christrsras (Pagan? 


By Water k. Purney 
“Yurist’s Nativiry has been cele- 
brated in January, March, April, 
May, September, and October by var- 
ious peoples and in December by 
others. It was for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a Christian festival for pagan 
ones of Romans and Druids that cele- 
brations of Christmas in December 
were popularized. 

It should not be a surprise to any 
celebrant to learn that no historian 
pretends to fix the actual date of our 
Saviour’s birth or the date at which 
Christmas became a general festival. 
About all that is really known is that, 
during the fourth century, the Feast of 
the Nativity was observed in all west- 
ern churches at different dates. The 
confusion resulting from celebrations 
in seven months of the year caused the 
western church authorities to meet, in 
340, to set a definite date for the cele- 
bration. The eastern churches did not 
co-operate until the sixth century. 
when December 25th was set as the 
day to be observed. 

“Why was December selected as the 
month for rejoicing?”—that question 
is frequently asked. The reply is sim- 
ple—to hold a Christian festival that 




































could compete with those of the pa- 
gans, because December was noted for 
its feasts and holidays in nearly every 
civilized land. Greeks, Romans, Sax- 
ons, and Scandinavians all took part 
in the celebration of these festivals 
which had originated centuries before 
the birth of Christ. 

It may seem startling to learn that 
Christmas itself and certain customs 
of the Christmas season are to be found 
in the pagan rites and ceremonies of 
the ancient Romans and Druids. The 
early church authorities believed that 
if they could overcome the prejudices 
of the people against Christianity and 
gain their confidence, the objection- 
able features of many of those ancient 
December feasts and festivals could be 
gradually eliminated. In fact, it seem- 
ed necessary to adopt certain of the 
pagan activities and to incorporate 
them into Christian festivals. 

From the Druids came hanging of 
the mistletoe, which still retains its 
popularity among practically all 
Christian nations. From the sturdy 
and grim Saxons came the ceremony 
of burning the Yule log. (The Saxons 
burned great bonfires in honor of 





















































Thor.) From the Romans came the 
custom of giving praise on the streets. 
Giving presents is traceable to the Ro- 
man Saturnalia as well as the gather- 
ing of families and the granting of 
vacations to children. 

The December celebrations of all 
countries were marked by fun, frolic 
and, at times, riotous activities. The 
month marked the end of hard work 
for laboring people on farms, orchards, 
and vineyards. The harvests were in 
and the winter months would be spent 
in less arduous toil. The Greeks, dur- 
ing December had the Festival of 
Bacchus, a time of almost riotous gai- 
ety, and many of our Christmas games 
and customs can be traced to this fes- 
tival. Further north, in Central Eur- 
ope, were similar celebrations, marked 
by “December Liberty,” a time when 
almost anything could be done under 
the name of freedom. But perhaps the 
Saturnalia is most important of all for 
from it came those things that have 
lasted the longest and in it were the 
sentiments that still characterize our 
celebrations. 

It may seem strange to claim that 
the pagan riotousness might be the 
forebear of the Christian holiday of 
goodness and love, but intermingled 
with that which was objectionable, 
were things that have gone straight 
to the hearts of people throughout the 
Christian world. In fact, the real object 
of the Roman Saturnalia was to foster 
good-will and peace among the people. 
Slaves were made free for a period of 
three days and, in recognition of that 
freedom, they were permitted to wear 
that cap of familiar shape which still 
is called the Liberty Cap. During those 
three days, the slaves did exactly what 
they pleased, went where they desired, 
and indulged in pleasures impossible 
for them at any other time of the year. 
Curiously, this same period of freedom 
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was granted to the Southern slaves of 
our own country, before the Civil War. 

Roman poets speak of the Saturnalia 
as the time for recollection of the age 
of gold, when everybody was well off 
and free from worries, and this free- 
dom from worries was emphasized in 
feuds, reprieval of criminals, postpone- 
ment of wars, suspension of business, 
and gathering of families, There was 
much music sung and dancing. 

Gift-making during the Saturnalia 
was known throughout the civilized 
world. Long before the Christian era 
people exchanged gifts. These gifts 
were supposed to be affectionate in 
meaning but employers gave to those 
who worked for them: pupils gave to 
their teachers; neighbors were certain 
to remember each other. Some gave for 
the sake of receiving something more 
valuable in return. This was said to 
be especially true of men and women 
who labored for those of the wealthiest 
classes. A crafty poor man, just before 
the Saturnalia, would send a trifling 
gift to some rich man he knew slight- 
ly, in the hope that the person of 
wealth would reward him handsome- 
ly. As one of the old Roman poets put 
it, “They are like fishermen who bait 
their hook with a fly in order to catch 
a trout.” But the old Romans had the 
advantage over us, Their celebration 
of the Saturnalia lasted for several 
days and gifts received during the first 
or second day were passed on to some- 
body who had been forgotten in the 
last day or two. 

Although some of its origins are ad- 
mittedly pagan, the Christmas season 
is entered by the vast majority of 
Christians in a spirit of reverence that 
“God so loved that He gave His . 
Son,” as they seek to demonstrate to a 
heedless world the true joy underlying 
this celebration. 
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cag WAS sorrow in Heaven. 
“Why,” said Ariel, a very little 
angel, to his friend Pax, another little 
angel, “I actually saw those things 
they call tears in Gabriel’s eyes a short 
while ago. Something terrible must 
have happened, Somebody told me this 


.was the first time tears had ever been 


shed in Heaven since Earth was 
created.” 

“IT am sure it has something to 
do with those beings that were created 
on Earth. The Father loves them so 
much, and yet I have heard that they 
have forgotten Him. Isn’t it terrible?” 

“T feel sure that you are right, 
Ariel,” said Pax. “And do you know, 
I heard the strangest story that the 
Lord Jesus Himself was going down 
to Earth to save them.” 

Ariel looked at his angel friend 
aghast, and a tear fell down his cheek. 
“Going to leave us?” he cried. “Going 
to leave the wonderful glory of 
Heaven? Going to leave tlie love of 
the Father? Going to leave the ivory 
palaces and the rainbow throne? Go- 
ing to leave all that for those creatures 
down there? Oh, it cannot be true!” 
And the tears rolled thick and fast 
down the cheeks of the little angel. 


A Christmas fantasy by J. H. Hunter 


“But what will He do down there, 
Pax?” said Ariel. 

“T do not know, but I heard someone 
say He was to be born.” 

“Born! Born! What's that?” asked 
Ariel. 

“T’ve no idea,” said Pax. “It seems 
to be something that happens to the 
beings down there.” 

The little angel’s eyes grew wider 
and wider. “You don’t mean to say 
that He is going to be like them, and 
take the same body that they have?” 

Pax nodded his head sorrowfully. 
‘Apparently that is what it is,” he 
said, “but I cannot understand it.” 

The little angels were silent for a 
while, and then Ariel said, “When 
does this strange thing come to pass?” 

“T think it is what they call ‘tonight’ 
down there,” his friend declared— 
“any time now, I suppose.” 

“Then we had better hurry back to 
the city,” Ariel said. “Perhaps we can 
learn more about it there. We are only 
a hundred million miles away now, 





Copyright. Evangelical Publishers, Toron 
to. Reprinted by special permission. Obtain 
able from publishers in art booklet, 25 cents. 
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and we can be back in less than 10 
minutes. Let us go.” 

There was a great deal of commo 
tion in the city when the two little 
angels returned. were 
hurrying to and fro: there was a great 
blowing of trumpets, and the whole 
air filled with the soft rustle of wings 
as angels gathered from the four cor- 
ners of Heaven. Row upon row, rank 
upon rank, angels and arch-angels 
were massed before the Great Throne. 

With a terrible sinking feeling in 
their hearts, the two little angels saw 
that the throne was vacant, and that 
their beloved Lord was gone. “He is 
wailed Pax. “TI told 


Messengers 


gone! He is gone!” 
vou so.” 

While they yet wondered, Gabriel 
held up his hand, and _ there 
Heaven, Then, in 


was 
silence in clear 
tones as sweet as the sound of many 
waters, he said: “You are gathered 
together to listen to the most wonder 
ful pronouncement ever made in the 
eternal ages in which we live. Our 
beloved Lord, the only begotten Son 
of our Father, has left us. Our Lord 
has gone to Earth to be born as a babe. 
that He might take upon Himself the 
fashion of a man in order to take away 
the sin of the world.” 

Like a murmur of thunder, a strange 
gasp of astonishment rose from the 
assembled angels at this pronounce 
ment. The angel continued: “On 
Earth tonight, at a little town called 
Bethlehem, His incarnation will be 
accomplished. By the order of the 


Father, you will accompany me as we 


bring the good news to the weary 
world down below, Let us away!” 
Ariel was trembling with excite 
ment that he and Pax should have 
been selected for such a journey and 
chosen as two of those to sing the song 
to the world. The whole air seemed 
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filled with the multitude of the heav 
enly host that attended Gabriel on his 
way. By the thousands and tens of 
thousands they swept through the 
heavens, down with a swift rush past 
the Pleiades, through the belt of 
Orion, and in the twinkling of an eye 
had left the Milky Way far behind. 

At a sign from Gabriel they folded 
their wings and, poised there, they 
looked beneath them. They could see 
a few men clad in rough garments 
watching their sheep. 

Then they heard Gabriel speak, and 
listened breathlessly to what he said: 
“Fear not! For, behold, | bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the City of David a Saviour, 
is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger.” 

As the angel finished, the light of 
the glory of God fell from Heaven, 
and the angelic host stood revealed. 

With the rest of the heavenly host, 
Ariel and Pax lifted their voices and 
praised God: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will 
| They knew that this 
was the song to sing, and with all their 
power they sang it. 

“What does it mean, Pax?” asked 
Ariel as they sped again through the 
stars heavenward. 

“T cannot tell,” said the other little 
angel. “But it was wonderful, wasn’t 
it? Think of it 
deem them from sin! Oh, Ariel, how 
glad they must be on Earth to have 
Him there, and how eagerly they will 
accept such a Saviour! I hope it will 
not take long to redeem them. It will 
be so lonely in Heaven without Him.” 

And tears fell from the eyes of the 
two little angels. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Remaking the — 
Modern Mind 


REMAKING THE Mopern Minp. By Carl 
F. H. Henry. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish 
ing Company, Grand Rapids. 1946. 301 
pages. Price, $3.00. 


REvIEWRp By CoRNELIUS JAARSMA, PH.D. 


§ ferern and students in Christian 
need of 


colleges are greatly in 
books from competent hands that set 
forth the Christian approach to the 
intellectual, esthetic, and moral prob 
lems of our time. In Remaking of the 
Modern Mind Dr. Henry has given us 
a volume which presents a philosoph 
ical answer to the skepticism of our 
day, an answer grounded in man’s 
greatest need—God. 

From the preface we learn that “the 
aim of this volume is to indicate that 
the modern philosophic mind is just 
now caught up in tensions that make 
doubly relevant the controlling ideas 
of the Hebrew-Christian 
view.” The suggestion is made that 
“contemporary philosophy’s extremity 
is historic Christianity’s opportunity.” 

Christian teachers and students in 
non-Christian as well as Christian col- 


world-life 


leges have been looking forward to a 
discourse of this kind. What has gone 
wrong with man’s thinking? How can 
we discover the subtle non- 
Christian thinking is making among 
us Bible-believing Christians? What 
must be the Christian approach to the 
philosophical 
These and similar questions are asked 
by Christian students of our time. The 
author has given us a helpful critical 
analysis of the modern temper, so that 
students will find in this volume a 
significant answer, 

But let no one expect too much of 
this welcome discussion. The author 
comments, “I have not considered it 
my task herein to develop the Chris- 
tian world-life Perhaps from 
the facile pen of the author himself, 
or from another of our Christian 
scholars, we may soon receive a very 
necessary sequel to this volume: the 
superstructure of a Christian theism, 
the presentation of world-life view 
embodying a constructive approach to 
the whole of human culture. How wel- 
come such a volume will be! 
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inroads 


persistent problems? 


view.” 


In Chapter One the author points 
out the “new world mind” arose from 
350 years of modern philosophy in its 
revolt against Christian theism. The 
author tries to show the futility of 
the premises of modern thinking as it 
ends in intellectual chaos and skepti- 
cism. Four very basic assumptions of 
the “new world mind” have of late 
been assailed with some vigor: (1) 
the inevitability of human progress, 
(2) the inherent goodness of man, (3) 
the ultimate reality of nature, (4) the 
ultimate animality of man. In the next 
four chapters the author examines 
critically the trend of thought based 
on these assumptions. He points out 
that the line of thought based on these 
assumptions has ended in a humanism 
and naturalism from which an ideal- 
istic lingo of spiritual values, self, 
consciousness, conscience, or even cur- 
rent concepts of God cannot deliver us. 

The modern mind is reluctantly 
surrendering the earlier dream of an 
inevitable upward trend of our cul- 
ture. This dream originated in the 
Renaissance and received in the rapid 
growth of the sciences its great er- 
couragement; for in the scientific 
method, it was thought, man had the 
key to unlimited attainment in all 
fields of human genius. But, alas, two 
world wars and the accompanying de- 
velopments have shattered the natur- 
alistic optimism of the modern mind. 
We need a new philosophy of history 
which will save us from an earlier 
“Scholastic cyclicism” as well as the 
naturalistic optimism that has pre- 
vailed since the dawn of the Renais- 
sance, The suggestion of a new City 
of God makes the Christian philosophy 
of history relevant. 

In like manner the assumption of 
the inherent goodness of man is found 
wanting. Those who have a realistic 
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view of what is happening about us 
are raising the question whether the 
catastrophe of civilization can be laid 
at the door of an immoral society. The 
answer of man is, no, we must turn 
to immoral man himself. 

“Only against the backdrop of a con- 
trary conviction which steadfastly 
absorbed the loyalty of 350 years of 
modern philosophy can one feel the 
full force of the three syllables so often 
echoed in modern writing: ‘man is 
sick.’ And by this is meant not a tem- 
porary sickness, but a perpetual sick- 
ness; evil seems to be an essential 
accident of his nature. If man is 
to be saved, what ever the modern 
mind means by that, he will have to 
be saved as a sinner, whatever that 
denotes for the realarmed contem 
porary mood. It is perturbing to the 
leaders of thought that they cannot 
well become explicit about the remedy 
without becoming more articulate 
about the sickness.” 

The doctrine of original sin as 
taught in the Scriptures again becomes 
relevant. 





About the Author... 
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To the assumption of the ultimate 
reality of nature, or that our time- 
space process is eternal and has orig- 
inal being, the author devotes three 
chapters. He examines critically the 
scientific thinking of our time and 
shows from the statements of scientists 
themselves and philosophers who have 
given the findings of the sciences prior- 
ity in their thinking that we have no 
abiding principles in the passing 
theories of our time, Out of the mouths 
of scientists and philosophers of our 
time, scientific interpretation as an 
adequate account of reality stands con- 
demned. The pre-existence of the 
Personal, Absolute God of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition becomes once 
again relevant when emergent evolu- 
tion and creative evolution theories 
deny the continuity of nature. 

The fourth assumption, namely, the 
ultimate animality of man, is likewise 
examined in the three chapters re- 
ferred to above. 

In Chapter Seven the author shows 
how modern thought has become en- 
meshed in its predicament of gods. It 
failed to see that the presupposition 
of God is implicitly as well as explicit- 
ly the ultimate source of all variant 
views of man, the universe, history, 
and conscience. 

Chapter Eight proposes to show that 
only Christian theism makes ration- 
ality of the time-space order relevant, 
and that all other views are subration- 
al or irrational. The author takes the 
reader briefly through the history of 
philosophy to indicate that the depar- 
ture from the Augustinian credo ut 
intelligam has landed philosophy and 
science into the lap of scientific ration- 
alism. The tragedy is that many sin- 
cere Christians seek a synthesis of 
“revelational philosophy” and scien- 
tific rationalism. It is the former that 
inevitably suffers thereby. 


From the Preface 


“Is man worthy of faith? Is moral 
progress naturally inevitable? Is human 
nature fundamentally good? ...To these 
questions World War II gave an historical 
answer written in blood. This book gives 


a philosophical answer written in ink.” 


In Chapter Nine the problem of 
morality on the basis of moral judg- 
ment is raised. This is not a chapter on 
ethics, but does raise the fundamental 
question in ethics: how shall we deter- 
mine what is morally right? 

The concluding chapter is a plea 
for the remaking of the modern mind. 
More than a change of “human tem- 
perament” is needed. What is needed 
is “a divine reversal, a work of regen- 
eration.” Finally the somber, but well- 
advised prediction is made, “If the 
modern mind is not reborn, but mere- 
ly exchanges one mood for another, we 
stand only a generation from the fruit 
of atheism: the pessimism of despair.” 

We are glad and grateful for Dr. 
Henry’s significant contribution to a 
critical analysis and evaluation of the 
modern temper. It will prove particu- 
larly helpful to the many Christian 
students in non-Christian colleges who 
are constantly meeting with scientific 
rationalism in all their classes. Dr. 
Henry gives such students much help 
in showing that the framework of 
Christian thought provides a more 
adequate interpretation of man and 
the world of his experience. Though a 
knowledge of philosophy and its per- 
sistent problems, of history, and some 
familiarity with Bible doctrine will 
prove helpful in the reading of this 
book, they are not necessarily a pre- 
requisite. The book can be read profit- 
ably by the average college student. 
The suggestion that all students make 
it a must on their reading list for this 
college year is not a sales talk, but a 
serious bit of advice. 
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Summer students at the University of Mexico 
organize IVCF chapter and open student center. 


—U. S. STUDENTS SUMMER IN MEXICO 


By Marcarer Pen TrEcosr 


~* THE END Of June, 1946, from 
campuses all over the United 
States, about students 
south for the summer school session of 
the University of Mexico. 

It was a summer of adventure as 
well as study and there was warm en- 
thusiasm during the entire time. 
There was language study in the very 
atmosphere belonging to the language. 
As they studied their neighbor’s 
tongue the students “experienced” 
Mexico, wandering about the throng- 
ing market places, boarding the jolt- 
ing, crowded buses and trolleys, and 
becoming acquainted with Mexican 
customs and hospitality, living in 
Mexican boarding homes. 

There was much to see and to do in 
the few short weeks of the summer 
school, but in the hearts of a number 
of these students burned the desire to 
make the summer worthwhile in the 
Master’s service. Accordingly, the 
wheels were set in motion and within 
the first week Inter-Varsity was at 
work, Several had planned ahead, con- 
tacting the IVCF staff member by let- 


1,000 Caine 


q... Bob Marston, Clark Offner, check 
publicity for an IVCF outing. 


noTtomM: The outing closes on a devo 
tional note as the students bo: in prayer 
in sight of the “Sleeping Lady.” 


ter, and were on hand to make plans 
and begin work the first day. 

Not satisfied to make the work of 
the summer session merely of tem 
porary character, a regular although 
extraordinary chapter of ITVCF 
formed immediately; and plans were 
made whereby this chapter should 
function from summer to summer, 
making it possible for incoming Chris- 
tian students to become temporary 
members without delay. 


Was 


There were times of fellowship; “I 
never expected to find a Christian 
group such as this down in Mexico,” 
said a girl from a Midwestern campus. 

“It’s great to be back with Christians 
again,” said another from a campus in 
the North Pacific area. IVCF from one 
side of the United States to the other 
was acclaimed a mighty blessing on 
the college campus. Some, becoming 
acquainted with Inter-Varsity for the 
first time, caught the vision of some- 
thing real to carry back to their own 
campuses in the States. 

Unable to secure permission to hold 
even short prayer meetings in the 
University, regular IVCF meetings 
were held in the Presbyterian Church 
through the kindness and cooperation 
of the pastor. Hymn-sings, Bible study, 
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prayer, and special messages from 
active missionaries brought an atten- 
dance of 35 or 40 each Thursday night. 
These were times of heart-searching, 
some about the acceptance of Christ as 
Saviour, others about a decision for 
full-time service on the mission field 
as the need of the “fields white unto 
harvest” was seen at close range. 

One of the unforgettable experiences 
was an excursion to Cortes’ Pass, be- 
tween Mexico’s two snow-capped vol- 
canoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl 
(or the “Sleeping Lady”). Posters 
boldly displayed on the school bulletin 
board (with University permission) 
invited all interested to join the IVCF 
outing on Saturday, July 20, in a spe- 
cially chartered bus. A number of new 
friends joined the group and entered 
into the activities with real enthus- 
iasm. 

Picture-taking was the order of the 
day. Great puffy clouds enshrouded 
the beauty of the famous mountains 
much of the time, and the excitement 
was high when at intervals the clouds 
rolled back to give a magnificent view 
of Popo or the Sleeping Lady against 
the dazzling blue of the Mexican sky. 

But all the time was not given to 
pleasure, Comfortably seated on long 
spongy grass under fragrant pines, 
looking out upon the natural beauty 
of God’s creation, the excursion group 
heard a testimony of God’s highest and 
best and an invitation to find life’s best 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. A quiet hush 
was upon all while 40 heads bowed in 
reverence as short prayers were sent 
heavenward, 

While IVCF work as a group was 
going on, during the summer there 


were also splendid opportunities for 
personal work and witness. Christian 
students were spotted by both profes- 
sors and fellow students. Because one 
young lady omitted the use of the 
Lord’s name in a common Spanish 
ejaculation, a winning testimony was 
possible and the admiration and 
friendship of the teacher was gained. 

Then there was the opening of the 
Mexican IVCF Student Center with a 
special service of dedication attended 
by members of several Mexican 
church groups as well as Christian stu- 
dents from the various schools of the 
University of Mexico. 

On the following evening, U.S. and 
Mexican students again joined in a 
lively social gathering. There were 
plenty of games and fun for all, in 
both English and Spanish. Mexican 


. typical costumes were worn by several 


girls and refreshments included the 
well-known Mexican tamales. The 
evening was climaxed by an appro- 
priate message from the Word by the 
Mexican Presbyterian pastor who had 
in so many ways shown himself to be 
a real friend of the group. 

All too soon the summer school ses- 
sion was ended and it was time for 
IVCF chapter members to bid farewell 
to newly-acquired friends and fellow 
Christian students, But, although sep- 
arated in many cases by thousands of 
miles, there remains a real bond of 
Christian love and friendship which 
we trust will carry on through the 
years, enriching the lives of all who 
took part in IVCF chapter of the 1946 
summer session of the University of 
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“A person may know all the answers ...and yet find death the only solution.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


DOESN’T HAVE 
ALL THE ANSWERS 


By Berry Dixon LEAKE 


Y INTEREST in both Christianity 
M and psychology had its real be- 
ginning in high school days. 

I knew nothing about the latter and 
next to nothing about the former, in 
spite of the fact that, during several 
brief periods in our childhood, my sis- 
ter and I were taken to Sunday schools 
—one in which we were supervised 
for an hour in the drawing of pictures, 
and one in which we were actually 
encouraged to memorize Scripture 
passages. 

Later, too, as something of a stunt 
to impress myself and English teach- 
ers I had read the Bible completely 
through, But it was not until I was 
about fifteen that the subject, particu- 
larly as related to psychology, pro- 
voked on my part any thinking worth 
mentioning. Then, for a good many 
months, I listened in on a series of 
stimulating discussion-arguments be- 
tween a member of the family—a 
Christian—and a friend who had a 
considerable amount of training in 
psychology. Through this friend I was 
introduced also to the first real, live 
psychiatrist I had met—one who fur- 


ther provoked my interest, whenever 
we neared the subject, by assuring me 
that “God” is but one “escape 
mechanism” of sick minds, and that 
“conscience” “an excuse for 
cowardice.” 

I didn’t feel quite sure about this at 
the time, but soon after I entered col- 
lege I thought, or thought I thought, 
very much the same thing. There, 
through courses in General, Child, 
and Abnormal Psychology and rather 
casual, haphazard reading for fun out- 
side them, my interest in the subject 
increased tremendously. 

Not so with Christianity. The Bible 
I owned lay unopened during the next 
six years; all church services were 
avoided as boring or meaningless; and 
all efforts of the one positive Christian 
I knew well to propagandize me via 
the U.S. mails went straight to the 
wastepaper basket. God didn’t trouble 
me except occasionally when, in the 
midst of either a psychology class or 
a psychology textbook, something 
would suddenly bring to mind a verse 
or section of a verse from the Book 
I'd made the fatal mistake of reading 
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long before; then I would find myself 
comparing the thought of some psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist with that. 
perhaps, of a Hebrew poet or prophet 
—and my own. 

I remember one such occasion well. 
especially because I still possess pages 
of notes taken at the time for my own 
entertainment. That was in 1938 
when I chanced upon a copy of psy- 
chiatrist Karl A. Menninger’s Man 
Against Himself.' In this book Dr. 
Menninger adopts and adapts the 
theory of a so-called “death-instinct” 
which was formulated by Freud. Ac- 
cording to this concept, man is born 
with certain propensities toward self 
destruction which are in constant con 
flict with the constructive tendencies 
of his personality, much in the same 
way that productive and consumptive 
forces forever oppose each other in the 
physical, chemical and biological uni- 
verse. After surveying many .of the 
varied forms in which man’s self 
destruction tendencies may manifest 
themselves (for example, suicide, self- 
injury, accident, chronic alcoholism), 
the author turns to the consideration 
of available means and methods of 
strengthening the life-instincts. 

It was when I was in the process of 
reading the last section of the book 
that memories of Biblical passages in 
truded, as they seem to have done to 
some extent with Dr. Menninger also 
as he wrote. Set down on pages of 
notebook paper—the statement of a 
therapeutic principle, followed by a 
passage from the book, followed by a 
Biblical quotation—the parallels were 
striking. 





OR EXAMPLE, and as one might ex- 
F pect, Dr. Menninger mentions the 
need for more love in the world to 
aid in the conquest or redirection of 
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man’s destructive tendencies. [Love, 


him.® 















E me 
the author writes elsewhere, 
: a qui 
is the key to all the therapeutic pro 
gram of the modern psychiatric hos 
pital; it dominates the behavior of its 
staff from director down to gardener. 
To our patient who cannot love, we 
must say by our actions that we do love 
him....It is not easy to maintain and 
to implement such an attitude and such 
therapy—but it is the program of mod 
ern psychiatry.” 
It is the program of Someone else, too. 
I have loved thee with an ever 
lasting love: therefore with loving , 
kindness have I drawn thee.”* “For 
God so loved the world... .”4 “Love oF 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore sass 
love is the fulfilling of the law.’ lon 
**.. whoso hath this world’s goods, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shut 
teth up his bowels of compassion ‘from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
In connection with the subject of 
human beings loving each other in 
deed and in truth, Dr. Menninger rec- 
ommends the “creation of rich and Ps 
i 
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meaningful friendships’ which _re- 


se quires 
i" = that at least one of the parties must 
ts bring to the relationship a nurturing 
ay attitude as a protection against the am 
“a bivalence and narcissistic demands that 
aia arise in every human contact. This is 
“2 best represented in the attitude of the 
ns mother who takes a supporting and 
d maintaining role in her relation with 
the child, without striving to satisfy her 
own narcissism by keeping him depen 
- dent upon her or reacting to all of his 
J aggressions defensively.? 
e Constrained by the love of God, the 
. apostle Paul lived and worked with 
i such an attitude toward the Thessa- 
lonians: 
id ‘“’.. we showed ourselves gentle when 
t among you as a nursing mother cherish 
m ing her own children, With this tender 
in regard for you, we were ready to impart 
to you not only the gospel of God, 
of but our very lives also, because you had 
as become very dear to us.”’8 
As another example: in discussing 
d ways of redirecting man’s misapplied 


Menninger sug- 
gests that one appropriate target for 
hostile energies is work—with, for in- 
stance, problems of the field, the 
forum, and the factory. 

Indeed, probably all work represents 
in large measure this “sublimation” of 
aggressions, aggressions directed against 
what Ernest Southard called “The King 
dom of Evils”: ignorance, crime, vice, 
disease, poverty—and let us add ugli- 
OR. ness, and even aggressiveness itself.” 
Certainly man can labor profitably 


aggressiveness, Dr. 


against these evils and those lusts for 
and _ for 


power, for accumulation, 


4 o cruelty of which the author writes: 
74 It is these lusts which make men sick 
sity, . . : - E 
: and which bring suffering and sorrow 
F I ° “a° ° ° 
= and disability. It is the war against them 
2res 
i that constitutes the great war of our 
ady : u 
rt times, if we could only know it, not 
ee the bloody conflict of flesh and metal 
‘aith oe mata ie 
that our daily papers record in the head 
a lines each morning.!° 
or 4 
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Some know it. 
For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Wherefore 
take unto you the whole armour of 
God."" 

For the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds.'* 

Dr. Menninger also mentions the 


release for aggressions to be found in 
the saving grace of wit and humor .. . 
That they are sometimes employed 
cruelly does not lessen their great util 
ity for those fortunate enough to have 
found this way out." 

As the writer of Proverbs phrases it. 
he that is of a merry heart hath a con- 
tinual feast,1 

for 
A merry heart doeth good like a medi 
cine,15 


o I went through the section en- 
S titled “Reconstruction,” listing 
psycho-therapeutic principles, and ar- 
rived at the conclusion, the psychia- 
trist’s hope—that which enables him 
to be, for the sake of the world, as he 
says of himself, 


patient and steadfast and unflagging:'® 
...Man is a creature dominated by an 
instinct in the direction of death, but 
blessed with an opposing instinct which 
battles heroically with varying success 
against its ultimate conqueror. This 
magnificent tragedy of life sets our 
highest ideal—spiritual nobility in the 
face of certain defeat. But there is a 
lesser victory in the mere prolonging 
of the game with a zest not born of 
illusion, and in this game within a 
game some win, some _ lose; the 
relentlessness of self-destruction never 
ceases.1* 
Compare the “blessed hope” which 
gives to the Christian what Dr. Men- 
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ninger would call a zest born of illu- 

sion: 
... this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up 
in victory ...thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore. my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast. unmoveable. 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.18 
... and there shall be no more death. . .19 


HEN I entered a course in Abnor- 

mal Psychology two years later, 
I believe, I was unconsciously hoping 
to find through it a way of looking at 
things, a method of approach to a wide 
variety of problems that would be a 
more than effective substitute for the 
Christianity I considered untenable. 
Such a faith, such a way of life, was 
simply not for me, although I had no 
violent objections to anyone else’s pur- 
suing it. 

This latter was rather fortunate, 
because a few months later there came 
the saddening and completely bewil- 
dering news that my younger sister 
always a sensible child, I had thought, 
and a firm believer in keeping any 
“beliefs” one might have in their 
place, i.e., where they did not interfere 
with anything one wanted to be or do 
—had “given up” ballet and the career 
toward which she had been enthusias- 
tically and consistently working for 
some eight years in spite of strong 
family disapproval and other hin- 
drances. But worse than that, she was 
leaving home to study for the mission 
field! 


Whatever tolerance of Christianity 
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I possessed also came in handy in the 
psychology classroom, for there I was 
frequently reminded of it. As “abnor- 
mal” behavior was defined and re- 
defined, and various manifestations of 
it discussed, the extent to which psy- 
chic disorders are rooted in hatred, 
guilt, fear, self-love, and the like grew 
more and more apparent, and I began 
to see a little more clearly how Chris- 
tianity meets the needs of men and 
how radical it is, going straight to the 
sources of trouble. 

But this discovery seemed no more 
than “curious” or “interesting.’”’ What 
Was vaguely upsetting was the way 
in which psychologists and psychia- 
trists themselves furnished me with 
many a doubt that science, held as a 
creed (and it is), meets human needs 
more effectively or contains discern- 
ibly less mystery and magic than the 
religions of the world, which scientists 
tend to lump together uncritically, 
endeavoring to debunk them all. Fur- 
thermore, I commenced to wonder if 
their efforts, as well as those of some 
professors, to do this by belittling, 
vehemently denying, or explaining 
away on sexual or other grounds 
something they themselves had not, 
perhaps, experienced, or even serious- 
ly investigated, did not annul in part 
their claim to scientific impartiality. 

A rather insignificant incident 
which occurred at the beginning of 
this same psychology course intensi- 
fied my questionings. In one of the 
opening classes, the professor hap- 
pened to relate an experience of the 
past summer on a trip she had taken 
by freighter up the Atlantic coast. One 
of her two cabin mates was a young 
woman, extremely impassive, anti- 
social, and obviously tied up in in- 
numerable emotional bow-knots, After 
considerable time and many strained 
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silences had passed, she began to talk 
a little to the professor about herself. 
Approximately a year before, she had 
been taken as a suicide case to a psy- 
chiatrist in the East. A good doctor 
and apparently a very fine person, he 
was soon skillfully guiding the trans- 
ference of her hostilities to more 
appropriate outlets than murder or 
suicide, giving her the understanding 
she needed and a feeling that she had 
some reason for existing. Stronger as 
a person, she was now able to make 
a more normal adjustment in an ab- 
normal family set-up and work again 
at the job she had had to quit for 
awhile, Then, one day not long before 
the time of this trip, she went to keep 
an appointment with the psychiatrist 
and was informed, regretfully, that he 


‘had died rather suddenly. He had com- 


mitted suicide. 

My reaction to the story was imme- 
diate and undisguised enough for the 
professor to observe it. Turning direct- 
ly to me, she asked, “Can’t you con- 
ceive of that? A person who knows, as 
it were, all the rules, all the answers, 
and yet is so bound by old chains of 
emotion and habit, by situations and 
circumstances over which he may 
have little or no control, that he finds 
death the only solution for himself, 
and maybe also for others?” I could 
conceive of it. That was the difficulty. 


F gine graduating from college, for 
some reason my interest in psy- 
chology was obscured by other things 
until two years later when I started 
work with a Home Service Depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross, 
writing almost nothing but so-called 
psychiatric social histories on patients 
in the armed forces. Whatever hold 
Christianity had upon me had also 
been inconspicuous. But one afternoon 


early in August, 1943, while I was 
writing and pondering some problems 
not strictly my own, there flashed into 
my mind some lines I had heard read 
aloud in a Sophomore English class: 
Do I find love so full in my nature, 
God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt His own love can compete 

with it? here, the parts shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator, 

the end, what Began?— 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning 

do all for this man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help 

him, who yet alone can? 

Unable to recall the lines that fol- 
lowed, I procured a copy of Browning's 
“Saul” from a friend and went search- 
ing for them; and read through that 
passage and the next one which 
ended: 

He who did most, shall bear most; the 

strongest shall stand the most weak. 

*Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry 

for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 

O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; 
a Man like unto me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for 

ever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life 

to thee! See the Christ stand!?° 

For a moment that day I was prob- 
ably not far from the Kingdom. But I 
turned away, hurriedly, reminding 
myself that all this was just a part of 
the Christian Illusion in which some 
apparently sane people had somehow 
managed to believe in olden days. 

For “practical” solutions I turned 
again to psychiatry, particularly 
works of Sigmund Freud, Carl Jung, 
Wilhelm Stekel, Karen Horney, and 
Erick Fromm. Yet once more, remem- 
bered bits of Scripture began to in- 
trude, disturbing otherwise pleasant 
hours of reading. 











er NEVER felt I fully understood 
why, in January, 1944. I made the 
long journey to New York to visit my 
mother and sister for a few weeks. In 
many ways the trip was against my 
better judgment. I felt dubious about 
it from the start and remember de- 
scending from the train armed for pro 
tection, as it were, with the autobiog- 
raphy of Jawaharlal Nehru, who, like 
his father, has no taste for saints but 
believes in ““men and things manly.” 


My sister was there to meet me, The 
last I had seen 
vears before when she was trying out 
for the Ballet Russe, which she might 
then have joined had she not 
under age and so in need of parental 
approval. Now she was in her third 
year at National Bible Institute. No 
sooner had the formalities of 
greeting been decently dispensed with 
than she gave a small leap which be- 
trayed her former training, right in 
the crowds of Grand Central Station, 
and exclaimed joyously, “Oh, I just 
can’t wait to be a missionary!” 


time her was three 


been 


our 


‘There, dear, that’s fine,” I said and 
wished hard that I was back in New 
Orleans. Happily, she did not spring 
such a shocking performance again; 
but instead, with great sweetness, 
heeded and persuaded others to heed 
my threat to go home if anybody 
talked to me about my alleged soul. 
Yet, for all their silences, or because 
of them in this instance perhaps, var- 
ious influences got through: the lives 
of my sister and three of her friends, 
in particular, and such an apparently 
small thing as the face of a minister, 
the father of one of these friends—a 
face which simply radiated joy. I kept 
comparing it to faces of men of about 
the same age in my family and ac- 
quaintance, being forced to admit 
every time that this man obviously 
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had something which none of the 
others had and which nothing they 
had could replace. 

The final blow to my defenses came 
when my sister persuaded me to spend 
a week end with her in the home of 
friends of hers—an evangelist (in the 
best connotation), his wife, and chil 
dren, The way the visit was presented 
to me beforehand, it sounded harmless 
enough; and after we arrived it was 
thoroughly delightful—auntil Sunday 
night, when the evangelist was sched 
uled to hold a meeting nearby. As 
everyone in the family was going, and 
guests have to be polite about such 
things, I went too. 

There IT heard of a Saviour, always 
ready to give and to bless, having 
Himself borne the penalty for the sin 
which separates us from a holy God: 
of the Lord of the universe who came 
in the form of man to the graveyard of 
this earth to call dead, helpless, hope- 
less human beings to life—for 


“he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life.”21 





Somehow that night, though wish 
ing then that it might be otherwise, 
I accepted the fact that life is in Christ 
only. Needing that unique certitude 
and peace and happiness which I had 
found in a few Christians and of which 
I gathered He was the source, I turned 
to Him who offered me His own life 
that I might live no longer for myself, 
but unto Him who died for me and 
rose again, 

His gifts I wanted, or at least knew 
I had to have; but His obvious claim 
on me and my life I did not like at all. 
Yet “being saved,” I heard that night, 
“is simply trusting Jesus.’”” That meant 
trusting Him to accept me as I was, 
with all my strong emotional reasons 
for not wanting to be “saved’’—espe- 
cially, of all places, in an evangelistic 
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service in a church—and to Himself 
change my attitudes in time. That 
meant trusting Him to undermine 
mountains of prejudice and pride, as 
well as paralyzing fear of what would 
undoubtedly be the effect of this step 
on the family I loved and on my 
friends, who were without exception 
staunch unbelievers, That meant be- 
lieving, even while feeling utterly 
defeated personally and half-alarmed 
by the fact that I could have such an 
experience, that He would answer 
questions and guide through the dark- 
ness around and ahead, and that one 
day in His light I should see light. 


a WEEKs later and quite unexpect- 
W) edly, the same evangelist dropped 
by New Orleans. As he was, in a sense, 
responsible for my predicaments, I 
complained to him that, as far as I 
could see, Christianity was just an 
added problem instead of a solution of 
one or many. Bringing God into my 
life had only complicated it, antago- 
nizing those friends who discovered 
the facts in spite of my strenuous ef- 
forts to conceal all, and interfering 
with the major plans I had for my own 
life. 

“Would you do anything God wants 
you to do?” came the question; to 
which the only honest response was: 
“Certainly not.” “There’s the trouble,” 
I was informed, and correctly. 

That night, with the Bible opened 
to the first two verses of Romans 12, 
I faced—in the indescribable panic I 
had confusedly met at the time of sal- 
vation and run from later—the pros- 
pect of letting go of my own plans and 
purposes, even my own messes, all of 
which I suspected would be drasti- 
cally altered and rearranged, and 
keeping my hands off. There was noth- 
ing in the world I felt more afraid of 





than whatever would be God’s will: 
yet that will, the Scripture said, is 
“good, and acceptable and _ perfect.” 
I clung to the fact that it was 
perfect now; for no promises for an 
Eternity I then scarcely believed in 
could have induced one so hard-headed 
to be willing if necessary to turn from 
everyone and everything loved. I was 
looking at the present, and the promise 
was that God’s will would be perfect 
in the present. 

At length, I told the Lord that I was 
ready for whatever He chose; and, as 
I knew that was not really so, asked 
Him to make me mean it. In His 
graciousness, then and increasingly 
during the months that followed, He 
answered that prayer, teaching me in 
successive experiences that my desper- 
ate fear of His leading indicated a 
pathetically limited understanding 
of Him, 


OOKING BACK over the past two and 
L a half years since I first came to 
know Him—a period which has in- 
cluded a time of study at Faith Sem- 
inary and a briefer time of work with 
Inter-Varsity prior to my husband’s 
return from overseas, Many wonder- 
ful experiences and a good number of 
inner and outer difficulties—I some- 
times feel as though life has been 
largely a lesson in “trusting Jesus.” 
Trusting Him for little and large 
things, for present and future. Trust- 
ing Him in the face of “impossibili- 
ties,’ taking hold on His Word and 
holding on, regardless of events, situ- 
ations, people, and self. Trusting the 
Faithful Creator, who, in the days of 
His flesh, worked instantaneously 
numerous miracles of healing and 
deliverance, yet permitted one whom 
He loved in a special way to die and, 
four long days later, quietly answered 
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the grief of two sisters, sorely tempted 
to doubt not so much His power as His 
love, for not having displayed that 
power when and as they hoped: 
Did I not tell you that if you would 
believe you would see the glory of 
God??? 
After the question came the mighty 
command: “Lazarus, come forth!” 
“This is the work of God, that you be 
lieve in Him whom He has sent’’?*. 
that you trust Jesus. In spite of my 
many failures to learn, the Lord has 
been teaching me something of the 
value and potency of working “to- 
gether with Him” by falling in with 
His plan, accomplished in His way, in 
His time, and by His power. In the 
process, He has revealed more of Him- 
self and the fulness of His grace, more 
of the corruption of my own heart, 
more of the and 
others, Often there has come the sober 


motives needs of 


reminder that upon my relationship to* 


Him may depend in great part the 
eternal destiny of another. And so, 
there has been the necessity for my 
realizing what a vast difference there 
is between what I am feeling at 
times and a true preference for, and 
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unbroken joy in, His will. Finally, He 
has begun to bring about a gradual 
change in my goal—from the enjoy- 
ment of things apart from Him, to the 
enjoyment of His gifts and blessings, 
to the enjoyment of Himself first. 

Every now and then when unsaved 
friends, or Christians who are as ter- 
rified as I was by the concept of “sac- 
rifice,” wonder out loud how life can 
be endurable minus the various trap- 
pings of a former existence, or in spite 
of some rather alterations of 
interest and direction, I am reminded 
of the question which the daughters 
of Jerusalem asked the Bride in the 
Song of Solomon: 


basic 


What is thy Beloved more than another 
beloved??4 
—more than anyone or anything else 
one can love? In reply, she enumerates 
various characteristics of the Lord of 
lords, concluding, 

. yea, He is altogether lovely. This 
is my Beloved, and this is my Friend 
...in Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. And ye are com 
plete in Him, which is the head of all 

a+ 
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The missionary secretary’s job 
is to keep the chapter missionary-minded, 





By Davin ADENEY 


The local missionary secretary of an 
Inter-Varsity chapter holds a most re- 
sponsible position, and the success of 
his work will in large measure depend 
upon the depth of his spiritual vision 
and the extent of his missionary zeal. 

Whenever possible he should him- 
self be a volunteer for the foreign mis- 
sion field. Only those with a burning 
for the evangelization of the 
world can hope to stir up the some- 
what sluggish flow of missionary in- 
terest in the Church today. 

The true pastor seeks to bring every 
member of his church to a living faith 
in Christ. In a similar way the one 
objective of the missionary secretary 
will be to present the missionary call 
to every member in the chapter in such 
a Way as to cause each one prayerfully 
to study the situation on the mission 
fields of the world and then to volun- 
teer for service at home or abroad, 
fully prepared to go to the remotest 
part of the earth’s surface if such be 
God’s appointment. 


zeal 


It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the missionary program of 
the Fellowship should reach every 
Christian student and it will fail in its 
purpose if missionary interest is con- 
fined to a small clique of volunteers. 
Every Christian student, whether 
called to foreign field or not, should 
take an active part in the missionary 
enterprise of the Church. 

Probably the most important mis- 
sionary activity of the chapter is the 
weekly missionary prayer meeting for 
which the missionary secretary is re- 
sponsible. Either he himself or others 
appointed by him will collect material 
to provide prayer topics for these 
meetings. Current missionary maga- 
zines, HIS, and missionary prayer 
bulletins sent out by the Inter-Varsity 
and Student Foreign Missions Fellow- 
ship will contain much information. 

Subjects chosen for praise and 
prayer should include one or two 
interesting incidents which can be re- 
counted at the opening of the mecting; 
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but ample time should be left for the 
prayers, which should be definite and 
to the point. Missionary interest in 
the chapter will be extended if a dif 
ferent member is asked to lead the 
meeting each week. One week the 
subject may be Africa, and a student 
who has been given literature by the 
missionary secretary will take the 
lead. At the next meeting another stu 
dent who has been collecting prayer 
topics in connection with the work in 
China will speak. 

As this prayer meeting is for all in 
the chapter it is advisable to turn one 
of the regular Inter-Varsity dail 
prayer meetings into a missionary 
prayer meeting rather than to start a 
Separate group, 

Some of the larger Fellowship chap 
ters have been greatly helped by a 
missionary study circle. Such groups 
study either the Bible basis of mis- 
sions or the characteristics and needs 
of some specific mission field. Perhaps 
the most successful method has been 
to combine the two types of study. One 
week students will follow a course of 
study such as that outlined in Mission- 
ary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours* by 
Roland Allen. At the following meet- 
ing the practical application of these 
principles to one particular country 
will be considered. Sometimes a mis- 
sionary may be invited to give first- 
hand information direct from the 
field. 

The missionary secretary will also 
arrange for general missionary meet- 
ings at regular intervals throughout 
the year. These may take the form of 
missionary breakfasts or teas or eve- 
ning moving pictures when mission- 
aries from different parts of the world 
will speak of the needs of the spiritual 
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battlefront on which they have been 
stationed, Programs should be varied 
as much as possible and sometimes a 
missionary may use his experiences on 
field to form the back 
ground for an evangelistic talk to non 
Christian students. 


the mission 


Some chapters have arranged mis 
sionary week ends with special meet 
ings at which missionaries 
representing different fields have 
taken part. At such times missionary 
symposiums and forums can be ex- 
tremely helpful, During the year there 
should be at meeting 
when a clear scriptural presentation 


several 


least one 
of the missionary call is given and the 
nature of the Missionary Volunteer 
Prayer Union is explained. 

It will be necessary for the mission- 
ary secretary to be constantly on the 
watch for good missionary speakers 
who may be in the vicinity. A list of 
missionaries visiting local evangelical 
churches should be obtained and then 
careful inquiries concerning 
them. 


made 


It must be remembered that not 
every missionary is suitable for a uni- 
versity audience. In addition to real 
spiritual power and a vital evangelli- 
cal message, the missionary should 
possess a knowledge of the student 
mind and a breadth of vision which 
will enable him to relate the needs 
of the work in which he has been en- 
gaged to the need of the field which 
is the world. The man whose main ob- 
jective is to promote the interests of 
one particular society is not usually 
the most suitable speaker for an Inter- 
Varsity missionary meeting. The 
missionary should call students to con- 
sider the need as he has seen it in his 
own experience, but he will never 
presume to try to persuade a student 
that he is the man to meet that need. 
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Only the Spirit of God can reveal to 
a man his place on the mission field. 

One reason for Christian students’ 
ignorance of the conditions prevailing 
upon the spiritual battlefronts of the 
world is the lack of interest in mission- 
ary literature, Christians who read the 
newspapers to keep up with political 
the world today 
urged to material 
which will provide accurate informa- 
tion concerning the great conflict to 
deliver those who all their lives have 
been in the captivity of sin. The mis- 
sionary secretary should therefore cir- 
culate interesting magazines and biog- 
raphies which, in addition to giving a 
true-to-life picture of the various mis 
sion fields, will also prove to be a real 
spiritual blessing to all who read 
them. Such books should form a part 
of the local Fellowship library. 

True missionary will inevi- 
tably cause Inter-Varsity members to 
ask, ‘““What can I do now to further 
the spread of the Gospel in unevangel- 
ized lands?” In addition to regular 
intercession, study of the need, and 
surrender to God for service anywhere, 
there will surely be a call to sacrificial 
giving. In this way students will have 
an opportunity to demonstrate the 
practical reality of their concern for 
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Missionaries in homes... 


“Over 10,000 foreign students will spend 
this Christmas at the universities and col 
leges of America. Practically none of them 
knows the real significance of the birthday 
of the Lord, and this is the best possible 
time to show them. Furthermore, thousands 
of foreign students return to their homes 
without ever having been invited into an 
American home—Christian or otherwise. 
Couldn’t you take one or two home with 
you this Christmas?”—J. Christy Wilson, Jr. 


those other sheep for whom the Good 
Shepherd laid down His life. Many do 
this through the regular channels of 
the church to which they belong, but 
it may be that it would prove to be a 
real stimulus to the missionary spirit 
of the chapter if the members should 
aim at uniting in a common effort to 
support one of their ex-members on 
the field. If this is not possible, the 
group may wish to have a share in 
some missionary project such as Inter- 
Varsity work in Mexico, Costa Rica, or 
China. But this should not prevent 
every chapter from aiming at having 
one of its own members out on the 
foreign field, 

Naturally, those who are consider- 
ing the call of the great unevangelized 
fields in Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica should be especially interested in 
the foreign students from those lands 
now in residence on their university 
campus. The chapter’s missionary sec- 
retary will help the Fellowship mem- 
bers to plan for the evangelization of 
these students. Special meetings and 
social gatherings should be planned 
for them, and Inter-Varsity members 
should see to it that each of these vis- 
itors receives either a Bible or New 
Testament. 


Missionaries atrioad... 


“Since becoming President, I have come 
to know that the finest type of Americans 
we have abroad today are the missionaries 
of the Cross, I am humiliated that I am not 
finding out until this late day the worth 
of foreign missions and the nobility of the 
missionaries. Their testimony in China, for 
instance, during the war there, is beyond 
praise, Their courage is thrilling and their 
fortitude heroic.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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This (Morning Wiel > 


The press of seasonal activities. of heavy study in preparation for the 
close of the term, and of the obligations of family ties, may attempt 
to rob you of your Quiet Time this month, Don’t let them! Keep your 
Christian experience radiant, by meeting Him every day through 
prayer and the Word. These daily questions will help. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1 
PsaLm 98:1-9 (1) Read this psalm again 
and again until your very ears thrill with 
its glorious music, Visualize two of the 
occasions when the Lord heard in measure 
such a joyful noise (I Chron. 15:28 and 
II Chron. 5:13); and let your spirit antici 
pate that full chorus of Rev. 5:11-13. 
(2) What is the great subject and inspira 
tion of this song? About whom does it 
center? How many of the hymns you like 
to sing have this emphasis? (3) Contrast 
the joyful attitude of the creation itself 
with its present state as described in Rom. 
8:20-22. Nature itself is subject to decay 
“the bondage of corruption.” But what is 
its glorious hope and ours? (4) Memorize 
v.1. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 2 

PsaLm g9:1-9 (1) Which of God's attri 
butes is brought out by this psalm? What 
is meant by the “cherubim” and where 
these located? See Ex. 25:22 and 
I Kings 8:6, 7. (2) Look up the definite 
instances when God intervened with mirac 
ulous power to save Israel from their ene 
mies, in answer to Moses’ and Aaron’s cry 
(Ex, 
Samuel’s prayer (I Sam. 7:7-12). 


were 


14:10-22), and again in answer to 
What 
would the psalmist have us learn from their 
example? (3) Where is God’s footstool? 
See I Chron. 28:2 and Ps. 132:7. What is 
the cumulative force of these phrases: “the 
cherubim,” “in Zion,” ‘fat his footstool,” 
and “at his holy hill”? How did our Sav 
iour extend the message of this psalm so 
that you and I are included in its call to 
worship? See John 4: 20-24. 

INTRODUCTION TO DANIEL: 

Daniel lived through the entire seventy 
years of Israel’s captivity. During this time 
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God used him in a most striking way to 
bear witness to His name and to the fact 
of His almighty government before the 
kings of two empires. Through his prophecy 
we have a new view of the world-order 
as it is not given by any other prophet. 
Here is outlined the course of Gentile rule 
from the rise of the New Babylonian Em 
pire through the four universal empires to 
the time when history culminates in the 
establishment of God’s everlasting king 
dom. The devotional study of Daniel will 
be greatly enriched by a careful reading 
of Psalm 119. There are perhaps few other 
saints of God to whom these verses apply 
so perfectly. See especially vv. 46, 50, 87. 
161. Moreover this psalm will reveal the 
secret of Daniel’s strength. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3 

DANIEL 1:1-10 (1) Consider the statement. 
“the Lord gave Jehoiakim into his hand.” 
How would human history record this fact? 
What then distinguishes men’s chronicles 
of events from the prophetic records of the 
Bible? (2) From the information given in 
vv. 3, 4 what do you learn as to the family 
background, physical fitness, intellectual 
aptness, educational opportunities, and 
of Daniel and his friends? 
(3) The Levitical law regulating the diet 
of the Israelites 
guards for keeping His people separate 
from polytheistic nations. More than that, 
there was a daily dedication to the palace 
deity of all the king’s food. To eat of this, 
therefore, was to acknowledge the false 
god and partake at his altar. Read I Cor. 
10:18, 20. Am I faithful to my Lord in 
seemingly impossible circumstances—when 
away from home and surrounded by un 
believers? 


social grace 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4 


Danie. 1:11-21 (1) God has promised 
that in every temptation He will make a 
way to escape (I Cor. 10:13). Search this 


chapter carefully to see why Daniel found 
the way to obey God in spite of circum 
stances. Do I always look for “that way’’? 
(2) Observe the activity of God throughout 
this story (vv. 9, 17). In the light of subse 
quent events, what was God’s purpose in 
thus preparing His servants? Do I consider 
the knowledge I gain by my studies and the 
ability I have to understand them as God’s 
gifts to me? For whose advantage will I 
employ these gifts? 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5 

DANIEL 2:1-13 (1) Studying this chapter 
as you would a drama and considering 
vv. 1-13 as the first act, what would you 
say is the particular contribution of the 


king’s conversation with the Chaldeans 
towards the development of the story? 
(2) Whenever God sets in motion His 


mighty purposes, there is opposition from 
Satan, What was the chief end of his oppo 
sition on this occasion, and what means did 
he employ towards accomplishing it? Is 
my spirit a vehicle for the transmission 
of impulses from the unseen world? Con 
trast Eph. 2:2 with Rom, 8:4. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6 

DANIEL 2:14-24. (1) In view of the char 
of Nebuchadnezzar what quality 
stands out in Daniel’s act of v. 16? (2) Why 
do you think God did not immediately or 
even previously acquaint His servant with 
the king’s dream? What did this mean to 
the four friends? (3) Vv. 20-23 show why 
God could entrust Daniel with spiritual 
wisdom and understanding. Can God trust 
me to be a medium of blessing because He 
knows I shall never usurp the praise for 
myself? 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7 

DANIEL 2:25-35 (1) Consider the occasion 
of the king’s dream, God had allowed His 
people Israel to be taken as captives away 
from the promised land. The time of Gen 
tile sovereignty was beginning. Was Nebu 
chadnezzar in a frame of mind to receive 
a revelation from God? And what was 
God’s purpose in His personal dealing with 
him? (2) Note the details of the vision. 


acter 


What kind of progression is indicated in the 
order: gold, silver, brass, iron and clay? 
(3) What great lesson did God wish to 
teach this proud monarch through the 
words ‘“‘a stone cut out without hands”? 
Cp. Prov. 21:30 and I Tim, 6:15. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8 

DANIEL 2:36-49 (1) Why did Daniel as- 
sociate his friends with him in giving the 
interpretation (vv. 30, 36, 49)? What was 
their part? Do I always recognize the part 
of others through whose help God may 
have enabled me to become a. spiritual 
leader? (2) What is the relationship of 
God to this world’s powers and politics as 
revealed by the interpretation of this 
dream? Is He indifferent or impotent. as 
some assert? Cp, Paul’s teaching in Rom. 
13:1. (3) As God has fulfilled the prophecy 
of v. 39 (see Dan. 5:28, 31 and 8:21), so 
will He complete the prophecy of vv. 40 
43 and just as literally set up the kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed. Read 
I Cor. 15:24, 25. Why do you think He 
led Daniel to say, “the dream is certain and 
the interpretation thereof sure”? (4) Mem 
orize Vv. 44. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 9 

DANIEL 3:1-12 (1) Why did Nebuchadnez 
zar, like so many despotic rulers, exalt the 
state as a god and fashion subservience 
into a religion? (2) Observe the various 
elements to make such a fabricated religion 
attractive. It was “external and _ visible, 
magnificent, seductive to the senses, im- 
pressive, united, orderly and dignified.” 
Wherein does this differ from the true wor 
ship of God? How greatly does my worship 
depend on externals? (3) Constantly the 
Scriptures warn us that loyalty to God 
will bring opposition from men. See Matt. 
10:22; John 16:33; II Tim. 3:12. In view 
of this what can I learn from the example 
of these three servants of God? 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10 

DANIEL 3:13-23 (1) What was the nature 
of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego’s 
faith? Did they trust God because they 
knew He would deliver them? Cp. Job’s 
faith (Job 13:15). (2) The meaning of 
“careful” in v. 16 is the literal one, “full of 
care,” “anxious.”” The men said in effect, 
“We do not need to ponder carefully our 
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answer. The issue is simple; our duty is 
plain.” Have I my answer settled now for 
every issue where obedience to my Lord 
may clearly involve the loss of my job or 
of my prestige, or the necessity to forego 
a certain career or marriage, or where it 
may even involve my personal safety? 
What are Christ’s conditions for His fol- 
lowers? See Luke 14:26, 27. (3) What in 
centive will nerve me to remain firm under 
trial? Read Matt. 10:32 and II Tim. 2:12. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 

DANIEL 3:24-30 (1) What experience 
came to Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
because of their fiery trial? What is God’s 
promise to His children in the midst of 
their suffering? See Isa. 43:2. (2) Notice 
how every detail of the story confirms the 
mighty miracle. What is there to prove that 
the fire was actual and not figurative? 
What evidence is there that Nebuchadnez- 
zar did not dream the incident? (3) How 
did these three Jews make it possible for 
God to demonstrate His power to the 
heathen king? Am I making it possible 
for the Lord Jesus to manifest His power 
on my school campus? Cp. Matt. 13:58. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12 

DanieL 4:1-18 (1) Consider the signifi- 
cance of the proclamation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar—the great conqueror whose renown 
had reached the ends of the earth (v. 11). 
Show the particular appropriateness in his 
case of the symbolism of a tree. (2) What 
was the combination of means God used 
to warn the king? What are the occasions 
in men’s lives when they will most readily 
listen to an explanation of God’s purposes? 
What qualification did Nebuchadnezzar 
perceive was needed for a man to act 
thus as a mouthpiece for God? (3) What is 
revealed in this dream of the nature and 
activity of angels? Cp. Zech. 1:10. In what 
respect does Satan carry on a similar ac- 
tivity? Cp. Job. 1:7, 8 and 2:2, 3. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13 

DANIEL 4:19-27 (1) What is even more 
striking in Daniel’s reply than the wisdom 
and insight he had received from God? 
No doubt he had learned the truth of 
David’s words in Ps, 56:11. (2) Why did 
God so often announce the judgment He 
planned to execute to the guilty individual 
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or nation concerned? Study instances where 
such an announcement was received with 
repentance, e.g., I Kings 21:27, 29 and 
Jonah 3:4-10. (3) Judgment is called God’s 
“strange act” (Isa. 28:21); repeatedly the 
Scriptures affirm that He delights in mercy. 
Show the truth of these statements in con 
nection with Nebuchadnezzar. What was 
God’s purpose in relation to this proud 
tyrant? 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14 
DANIEL 4:28-37 (1) What do the words 
“at the end of twelve months” reveal about 
God and also about Nebuchadnezzar? 
(2) What was the last intelligent thought 
impressed upon the king before he became 
insane? (3) How were the particular 
truths concerning God which he at length 
realized peculiarly related to the king’s 
former philosophy and conduct? (4.) How 
does this story deepen my confidence in 
God? Have I too learned man’s place in 
relation to God? With v. 35 cp. Rom. 9:20. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 15 
DaNIEL 5:1-9 (1) God always acts in “the 
fulness of time,” at the exact moment when 
circumstances are ripe for His purposes. 
How was this so with the writing on the 
wall? (2) The golden vessels of v. 2 had 
been made for God and dedicated to God. 
I] Tim, 2:20, 21 speaks of men and women 
as vessels in a great man’s house. We have 
all been created for God (Rev. 4:11). Has 
my life been dedicated also to Him? Am I 
a vessel unto honor? What 
there here for me in this 
(3) Memorize II Tim. 2:21. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 16 
DANIEL 5:10-16 (1) 

“Blind unbelief is sure to err 

And scan His work in vain: 

God is His own interpreter 

And He will make it plain.” 
Observe the means God used to link His 
interpreter with His message. (2) From 
the testimony here twice given of Daniel, 
(although it falls short of the truth), what 
does it appear Daniel always stressed in 
connection with his interpretations? What 
lesson can I learn from this? (3) Why did 
Belshazzar link Daniel at once with Jerusa- 
lem? He said, “The king my father brought 
you out of Jewry.” But how would Daniel 
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have stated this fact? How do I view the 
circumstances of my life? Under whose 
control are they? 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17 

DANIEL 5:17-31 (1) Why did Daniel take 
time to rehearse God’s dealings with Bel- 
shazzar’s father? (2) Consider carefully 
the words, “though thou knewest all this,” 
and compare James 4:17. As illustrated by 
this passage, what is it that increases a 
man’s guilt before God? (3) Study Daniel’s 
interpretation of the words Mene and 
Tekel. What principles of God’s judgment 
are here revealed? When men stand before 
Him in the last great judgment, will they 
accuse Him even in their hearts of unfair 
or impartial dealing? Cp. Rom. 3:19. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18 

DANIEL 6:1-14. (1) What clue may be 
found in v. 2 for the princes’ dislike of 
Daniel? Is my devotion to God the only 
fault men may find against me? Cp. I Pet. 
4:14-16. (2) Why did Darius confirm the 
princes’ decree? Of what was he thinking: 
the consequences for himself or for others? 
(3) If I had been in Daniel’s place, would 
I have continued to kneel upon my knees— 
does God not hear prayer from the heart 
regardless of posture? If I had been in Dan- 
iel’s place, would I have continued to pray 
three times a day—would not early morn- 
ing and late at night when none might 
observe suffice? Would I still have found 
cause for thanksgiving? May God examine 
my heart and give me grace never to evade 
a spiritual issue. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 

DANIEL 6:15-28 (1) What kind of testi- 
mony did Daniel receive from others con- 
cerning his “religion”? As a Christian, my 
life is scrutinized by unbelievers. Do they 
detect a spasmodic type of devotion? 
(2) What can I learn from this passage 
and from Heb. 1:14 as to the nature of 
the work which God gives His angels to do? 
(3) Contrast what Darius came to believe 
about God with what he must have realized 
concerning himself. Cp. v. 14 with v. 27. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20 

DANIEL 9:1-14 (1) Chaps. 7 and 8 record 
two visions that were a cause of trouble and 
astonishment to Daniel. As a result of his 
perplexity, what had he set himself to 


AFTER THE QUESTIONS 
ARE ANSWERED 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage 
which should be my prayer for today? 

These daily readings follow the Scripture 
Union assignments. A card giving the read- 
ings for the year can be obtained for 10c 


from HIS. 


study (v. 2)? Is this my practice when I 
am confused in spirtiual issues? (2) Study 
carefully the prayer of this aged saint of 
God. Name two elements at least that made 
this prayer effective in God’s sight. Cp. 
Matt. 17:21; James 5:16 and Lev. 26:40. 
(3) What is so striking about the choice 
of pronouns in this confession? Cp. Ezra’s 
prayer in Ezra 9:5, 6. Do my prayers 
breathe the unity of the family of God? 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21 

DANIEL 9:15-27 (1) What was the impel- 
ling motive of Daniel’s prayer? What is 
the most effective plea I can make in 
prayer? Cp. John 14:14. (2) Although the 
continual evening sacrifice (v. 2) was not 
being offered during the Captivity, yet 
Daniel was heard and answered on the basis 
of its efficacy to provide a way of com- 
munion between man and God. (3) A 
great amount of study is needed to perceive 
God’s meaning in this prophecy. Before 
undertaking it, ask yourself what the 
Lord’s purpose is in telling us beforehand 
of events that are yet future. See John 
14:29. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 22 

DANIEL 10:1-11 (1) When a man really 
longs for communion with God, what will 
he willingly forego? Think of other saints 
of God who thus entered into a rare depth 
of spiritual experience, e.g., Moses (Deut. 
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g:18). (2) There is a marked resemblance 
between the details of Daniel’s vision with 
those of John’s in Rev. 1. But the rest of 
this chapter leads us to conclude that this 
glorious being was one of God’s ‘angels, not 
the Lord of angels Himself. But he resem- 
bled Him in glory, even as we who believe 
shall one day be like Him (Phil. 3:21). 
(3) How is man’s opinion of himself al 
tered when he is allowed a glimpse into 
the glories of the unseen world? Cp. Isa. 
6:5 and Gen. 18:27. (4) Memorize Dan. 
12:3. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 23 

DANIEL 10:12-21 (1) What kind of a being 
was the prince of the kingdom of Persia 
who could withstand such a mighty angel 
for three weeks? See Rev. 12:7 for another 
glimpse of the warfare in the invisible 
world. How does this verse help to explain 
delayed answers to prayer? What should 
it teach me to do? Consider Eph. 6:12, 18. 
(2) Spiritual exaltation exhausts physical 
strength, e.g., Elijah after the experience 
on Carmel. But what does God delight to 
do for His own when they are assailed by 
bodily weakness? Note the gradual process 
of vv. 10, 16, 18. Cp. I Kings 19:5-8 and 
consider Paul’s experiences of exaltation 
and weakness (II Cor. 12:7-9). 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24 

DANIEL 12:1-13 (1) Compare the prophecy 
of v. 1 with our Lord’s words about an 
unparalleled tribulation that shall imme 


‘diately precede His coming (Matt. 24:21, 


29, 30). But for our comfort, whose hand 
will control that time of trouble and for 
whose sake will those days be shoriened? 
(2) Daniel’s prophecy may still be sealed 
to our understanding. But as the end ap 
proaches, we should seek to fathom its 
depths according to the promise of v. 10, 
and also according to the Lord’s distinct 
command (Matt. 24:15). Other renderings 
of v. 4 are “many shall peruse the book”; 
“many shall scrutinize the book from end 
to end”; “many shall search it through and 
through”; and so “knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” (3) Why does God allow many 
who know Him to endure affliction and 
distress? Cp. v. 10 with chap. 11:35. Does 
my deepening sense of the reality of God’s 
future promises lead me into a practical 
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co-operation with Him in this divine 
process? See I John 3:3. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 25 

MatrHew 1:18-25 (1) There is much to be 
gained from meditation on the meaning of 
the name Jesus. It was an ordinary Jewish 
name, the Greek equivalent of Joshua. In 
this Child alone was its meaning fully real- 
ized—Jehovah saves. (2) Even before His 
birth, the angel makes clear what kind of 
a Saviour, what kind of a Joshua this One 
will be. Can Israel look to Him for political 
deliverance from the yoke of Rome? Do 
I look to Him for anything less than the 
kind of deliverance He came to give? 
(3) Consider what was involved for the 
Lord to become Immanuel, to dwell in 
human form among men. See Phil. 2:5-11. 
Why is the virgin birth so necessary to our 
articles of faith? (4) May God grant me 
this Christmas Day a deeper understand 
ing of these names, that so I may confirm 
the truth of Ps. g:10. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 

Psatm 86:1-17 (1) What are the five 
reasons (vv. 1-5) David pleads for God to 
answer his prayer? Can I too plead the first 
four as well as the fifth? (2) Why do men 
come to God in prayer? (vv. 6-10). 
(3) What is the central petition of this 
psalm? Does David pray and then sit back 
and leave the responsibility of the answer 
entirely to God? Or is there evidence of co- 
operation? (4) Why did David find it 
necessary to pray “unite my heart to fear 
thy name”? Do I live a departmentalized 
or a unified life? 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 

Psatm 87:1-7 (1) “Zion” literally refers 
to the highest of the hills on which Jerusa 
lem was built. This was the site of David’s 
palace and so was called the “City of 
David.” Zion is also used figuratively to 
represent the heavenly city of God. 
(2) What does this psalm reveal of the 
Lord’s intention for Zion? (3) When God 
creates the new heaven and earth, what 
name will be given to the bride of the 
Lamb? (Rev. 21:2, 9, 10). What is the pre- 
eminent characteristic of God’s city and 
of those among whom He dwells? (4) One 
day the renown of earth’s famous places, 
such as Egypt, Babylon and Tyre, will be 
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eclipsed by the honor accruing to the city 
of God. Has my name been entered upon 
the birth register of that city? Cp. John 3:3, 
and see Ps. 69:28. 
i SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Psatm 89:1-18 (1) Read the whole psalm 
today and again the next two days. What is 
its theme? How often is this the theme of 
my prayers or my conversation? (2) Why 
does the psalmist recount such acts of God 
as those of vv. 9, 10? What other waves 
can He still besides those of the raging sea? 
1 (3) In the O.T. “horn” is used as a symbol 
"J of power, honor and glory. On what condi- 
jtions alone could Israel expect God to 
1 “exalt their horn”? (vv. 15:18). What are 
still the only conditions for my life to be 
‘|radiantly happy and truly successful (v. 
1 16)? If I know that glorious secret, do I 
also live daily in the practical experience 
of it (v. 15)? 
_ 4 SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 
4 Psatm 89:19-37 (1) With this rehearsal 
>} of God’s covenant with David compare the 
»} actual account of it, verse by verse, in 
II Sam. 7:8-16. What is the greatest truth 
revealed here concerning our God? Cp. 
II Tim. 2:13. (2) Why did God use com- 
| parisons with heaven, the sun and the 
moon when He spoke of establishing 
David’s line and throne? Cp. Gen. 15:5 
and the thrilling declaration of Jeremiah 
31:35-37. (3) In whom of David’s seed 
will this covenant be perfectly fulfilled? 
See Isa. 9:6, 7 and Luke 1:32. (4.) Memor- 
ize Ps. 89:34. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 30 
Psaim 89:38-52 (1) Here the psalmist re- 
views a situation seemingly the reverse of 
God’s promises. Has he begun to doubt 
God’s faithfulness or His power to accom- 
plish His word? (2) Observe carefully the 
writer’s outlook upon adversity and disas- 


| ter. From what source—and note the 


repeated emphasis—do these come? Cp. 
Dan. 9:14. How do I look upon the circum- 
stances of my life? How many press upon 
me without my Father’s consent? (3) Con- 
sider the psalm again as a whole, noting 
what proportion is given over to praise and 
what proportion to direct petition. (4) 
Whose reputation is at stake when God’s 
children are not victorious? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31 

Psatm g0:1-17 (1) How did the experi- 
ences of Moses in the wilderness fit him to 
write so feelingly of the brevity of human 
life? (2) Observe the problem: on the one 
hand, God eternal; on the other, man sub- 
ject to God’s wrath because of sin and liv- 
ing a life of labor and sorrow with death 
not far away. What remedy does this psalm 
offer for such a situation? (3) As I stand 
at the threshold of a new year, let me make 
v. 17 my prayer. What must take place first 
to give rise to such desires? What ground 
of confidence do I have that my life and 
work need be no longer “‘as a tale that is 
told”? Cp. I Cor. 15:58. 
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THE CAMPUS 


700 letters to new students, and reaped 26 
brand-new contacts at the first meeting, a 
number of whom are already regular at 
D.P.M. Between 800 and 1,000 attended 
the Fellowship frosh party at SAN JOSE 
STATE. .. . the result, says Herb Butt, of 
earnest prayer rather than effective pub- 
licity. Fellowship executive officers of the 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA cut their 
vacations short, arriving on campus a week 
early to function as student counselors to 
the freshmen. 

In some places, the D.P.M. is appearing 
in new versions, Unique among these is 
the meeting of the girls at NEBRASKA 
STATE TEACHERS for ten minutes of 
Bible reading and prayer every evening. 
At exactly ten minutes to ten, one of the 
leaders will shout through the dorm, “Ten- 
ten!” and the girls come flocking to the 
lounge with their Bibles. Many girls who 
will not come to other meetings have found 
help in these sessions. Because of their 
weird schedules, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA student nurses and doctors can- 
not meet for D.P.M., but they have cove- 
nanted to set aside one hour for prayer 
each day, and already the results are be- 
coming evident. 
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OO - EWS OF THE CAMPUS 


iis 


House parties and week-end conferences 
were pretty much the rule during October. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA stu- 
dents held theirs in Ocean City, N. J. Polly 
Barkhuff and Bob Oerter did the speaking, 
while social science majors did the cooking, 
and everybody did the eating. 

In a huge farm house just outside Saska- 
toon, fifty students from the UNIVERSI- 
TIES OF SASKATCHEWAN, MANI- 
TOBA, and ALBERTA roughed it, under 
the guidance of staff members Margaret 
Fish and Wilber Sutherland. 

At exactly the same time, students from 
McGILL and QUEENS UNIVERSITIES 
were week-ending in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. Their campus program underwent 


a complete reorganization to correspond 
with newly-defined objectives. 
Led by Toronto Alumni Charles Hay 


and Maurice Murphy, students from 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
COLLEGE, and UNIVERSITY OF TO- 
RONTO’s School of Medicine and School 
of Practical Sciences spent a profitable 
three days studying the challenge of per- 
sonal evangelism. 

Lacking the beautiful, storied campus of 
other schools, frustrated WAYNE UNI- 
VERSITY students of Detroit took them- 
selves and their frustration to Chelsea, 
Michigan, for a lakeside house party. Fifty 
of them enjoyed the food, the weather, the 
fellowship (which incidentally was the 
conference theme), and the main speaker, 
IVCF staff member Paul Beckwith. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECH, ALBANY 
STATE TEACHERS, RUSSELL SAGE, 
UNION, and SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
sent 45 students to a week-end conference 
at Camp Pinnacle, N. Y. Speaker was 
IVCF General Secretary C. Stacey Woods. 


Theme was “Why Be a Christian?” 

In Washington, three dozen teachers of 
the newly-formed Teachers’ Christian Fel- 
lowship in that state conferred together 
at “The Firs.” Rich spiritual blessing 
attended that conference, according to 
reports. 


An interest-crammed schedule provided 
a worth-while week-end for 150 UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN students at Walden- 
woods early in November. Speakers were 
IVCF staff members Cathie Nicoll and 
Charles Troutman, and Dr. Harold Lind- 
sell of Chicago. 


The WELLESLEY Fellowship enjoyed 
a house party on Cape Cod, under the direc- 
tion of staff members Joseph Bayly and 
Jane Hollingsworth. 


With its emphasis on the importance of 
Christian service, the Southeastern Regional 
Conference of the Foreign Missions Fel- 
lowship held at Toccoa, Georgia in October, 
attracted 100 students from three chapters. 
Speakers were Dr. Scott Patterson, Niger- 
ian missionary, Dr. G. Allen Fleece of 
Columbia Bible College, and staff member 
Jane Hollingsworth. 


The LATIN AMERICAN MISSION is 
announcing the appointment of the Rev. 
William L. Thompson, veteran missionary 
of Costa Rica and Colombia, to the position 
of Home Director. 


Many IVCF chapters undertook ambi- 
tious programs to introduce themselves to 
incoming students. WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE Christians rejoice in 
the way the Lord made possible an infor- 
mation table during fall registration and 
a central place for the initial meeting, at 
which a record number of 115 were present. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY toilers sowed 
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